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IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 


‘‘HusuH, hush. Why did you come to-night, 
mine own? 
The Ironsides are mustering in the court; 
Hark to the echo of the pious psalm, 
And the hoarse roar of the ungainly sport. 
See where my uncle, with his crafty smile, 
Peurs out the brown October, full and high; 
He’d do the same for Rupert should he come, 
And quote a text to justify the lie. 


‘« The king ?—why, you are wounded, darling; 


see 
How the blood oozes through the azure vest. 
I’ve unguents here, and bandages anew, 
And, spite them all, to-night I’ll guard your 
rest. 
I’ll rouse old nurse from brooding by the fire, 
Telling my grandsire’s feats to twilight 
gloom. 
I’ve played the ghost ere now at Hallow E’en; 
No foct, to-night, shall tread the haunted 
room. 


‘* There’s only one I fear —my cousin there; 
Him with the close-cropped curls and subtle 
smile, 
Seeming to jest with yon grim corporal, 
And watching closely for me all the while. 
Last night he urged his suit—nay, never 
frown, 
You might have heard, and welcome, all 
we said; 
But, ’mid the oath crushed in his clenching 
teeth, 
I heard your name—sweetheart, I am 
afraid! 


** Keep back; the niche is deep and narrow 
too, 
3ut he can hear and see as if, in sooth, 
Some evil spirit helped him. What, love? 
Fly, 
And at some quiet chapel pledge our troth? 
Set sail in La Belle Marie, dancing there, 
Behing the headland, on the heaving main, 
And, in some hidden nook of sunny France, 
Wait, till our king comes to his own again? 


‘*Dear, you’ll be good tome? And it were 
well 
To leave these weary wars and woes behind. 
Ah! Richard is no longer in the court ! 
Danger is nigh us, so old Hubert signed, 
Hubert who loved my mother. Hark, a tread 
Comes ringing down the oaken corridor. 
Pass ‘neath the tapestry, darling. Who 
comes there? 
To-night I shall not quit my bower more.”’ 


The weak bar crashed before an angry foot. 
The lover sprang, the shrinking girl to 
guard, 
But his strong arm hung helpless at his side, 
Helpless the murderer’s deadly thrust to 
ward; 
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As a long shriek rang to the vaulted roof, 
Struck to the heart the gay young soldier 
fell. 
The coward’s dagger reached it through her 
hand, 
So the old legends of the tower tell. 


Nor long she lived to mourn her cavalier, 
But passed away in frenzy — happiest so; 
And in a drunken revel died the man, 
Who slew his own hopes with his dastard 
blow. 
But still, they say, at the old casement niche, 
A shadowy torm at Hallow E’en will stand, 
Watching with wild blue eyes the empty court, 
In silence pointing with a bleeding hand. 
All The Year Round. 


A HALCYON DAY IN SUMMER. 


THOUGH thy song-tribute ne’er has fail’d, O 
Sea! 

Since that AZolian Master set thy soul 

To music in his long hexameter roll, 

One gift, in these changed years, I bring to 
thee: 

For thou to-day hast veil’d thy majesty 

*Neath this smooth shining floor of purpled 
green, 

Pattern’d with white waves o’er the gloomis 
unseen 

Where gray Leviathan circles fast and free: 

On such a day might Galatea fair 

Flaunt her fleet dolphins o’er the buoyant 
plain, 

While zephyrs dipt and vaulted through the 


sky: 
Now on lone bird, wheeling, her hungry 
prayer 
Screams forth, responsive to the low refrain 
Of thy sweet, sad, eternal litany. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Lyme, September, 1888. 


HOLIDAYS. 


A KINDLY bark of house-dog at a door, 

A sense of sweetness bred of summer weather, 

A whirr of birds among the purple heather, 

A dream of road and mountain, loch and 
moor, 

Of wind-swept castle and of rock-bound shore : 

The lightsome mirth which small occasion 
sends, 

A little pleasant talk of absent friends, 

A silent thought of others gone before, 

A consciousness of something left unsaid, — 

These are the threads whereof our rest is made, 

And when ‘our fleeting holidays go past, 

And we descend to days of patient toil, 

To petty cares (which wear, though need not 
soil), 

They serve to draw us to our rest at last. 

Good Words. IsABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 
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From Temple Bar. 
MONTAIGNE, 
I, 

MONTAIGNE gives us the very pith and 
substance of intellectual life. One of the 
true immortals, he is for all time and 
every condition; for whatever additions 
man may make to his scientific posses- 
sions — however many adventitious orna- 
ments he may give to his mental furniture, 
the ground plan of the house wherein he 
lives remains the same. Untouched by 
the mutations of social forms, and un- 
shaken by the changes wrought in the 
outside fashion of things, Montaigne’s is 
the philosophy of the eternal man —the 
race as it is in its essential characteristics, 
whether the individual manifestation be 
Greek or Roman, Hebrew or Christian, 
Aryan, Mongolian, or Semitic. Hope and 
fear; the assertions of ignorance, unable 
to prove but resolved to determine; the 
swirl of passion and the travail of sorrow ; 
the void of the past and the darkness of 
the future ; the weakness which faints, the 
strength that stands firm, with the death 
which ends all—these are the themes 
which have the most fascination for our 
author. And where is the thinking man 
whom they do not fascinate? Who can 
live and not give days and nights to these 
speculations, albeit they are as fruitless as 
the barren fig-tree, and as arid as the 
sand of the desert? Generations come 
and go, and we are still before the un- 
opened door; though there be some who, 
with Plato, think they have been shown 
the light and life lying beyond, and others 
who, with Lucretius, deny the reported 
revelations. And of these last Montaigne 
is the most purely negative and the least 
authoritative. 

In a time like the present, when the 
faddist has greater honor than the philos- 
opher, and rootless faiths have as much 
credence as solid facts, when political 
passions outrun reason and words take the 
place of principles, it is refreshing to 
turn to a writer who, calm, just, tolerant, 
discriminating, weighs all things in the 
balance of common sense, who tests and 
tries before he accepts, who “loves tem- 
perate and moderate natures,” and who if 
not offended is yet astonished by immod- 
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erateness, and hard put to it to baptize it, 
even when it is for good things. Of all 
writers, Montaigne best understands the 
value of proportion, and with this the ne- 
cessity for human nature to be what it is, 
if it is to remain human nature at all and 
not become something else. Without ex- 
press declaration, he has learned the great 
truth, that all sin is in excess, not in orig- 
inal substance. Cut out that original 
substance, that active impulse, and hu- 
manity would be something different from 
what itis. Keep all the parts in propor- 
tion, allowing superabundant excess to 
none, and you have a man worthy of the 
name — human and yet moral. Montaigne 
himself is essentially human. With his 
trenchant wit, his keen observation, his 
unanswered questionings in speculative 
philosophy, together with kis aspira- 
tions towards the higher virtues in prac- 
tice, he does not disdain those pleasant 
weaknesses of the flesh which give joy to 
the individual and cause no grief to the 
race. With the scepticism inevitable to 
a keen intelligence, he does not lose his 
head amongst the clouds anywhere — he 
does not believe in moral perfectibility, 
nor carry aloft the fiery cross of propa- 
gandism, nor offer himself to the lions of 
persecution by running amok against cur- 
rent faiths and prejudices. His true 
thoughts have to be a little sought for. 
Like the kernel of a nut, enclosed within 
a semi transparent shell, he suggests more 
than he says, and the reader has to supply 
the rest. He makes but half of the great 
O, and those who understand him must 
complete the circle Thus, with all his 
limpidity — his lucidity — there are depths 
within, whence his pearls must be fished 
by one’s owneffort. Heis not of the kind 
whom those who run may read, but rather 
of that other kind whose works are like 
palimpsests of which the hidden writing is 
the most important. 

Neither ostentatious nor aggressive, 
Montaigne has that rare species of ego- 
tism which is psychological analysis rather 
than personal vanity. His self-exposition 
is as valuable as the dissection -of an- 
other’s mind; and when he admits us into 
the penetralia of his being and gives us 
in his work himself, his essence — “ C’est 
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moi, c’est mon essence,” he says of his | 
books — he touches matters which con- | 
cern us as much as himself. He shows 
us the man he is without disguise and | 
without self-adulation. His early life and 
education; his father’s character, attain- 
ments, and discipline; his maladies; his 
travels; his sentiments; his weaknesses 
—all form part of his naive self-exposi- 
tion. But whatever he says or is, he is 
always reasonable, suggestive, and pro- 
founder than he seems te be. 

Like Voltaire, with whom, though so 
radically unlike, he has so much that is in 
accord, Montaigne is pitiful to suffering. 
“T’ay une merveilleuse lascheté vers la 
misericorde et mansuetude,” he says; and 
he holds no evil greater than that of tyr- 
anny and oppression. Still, he gives a 
good word to the Stoics who disdained 
pity as a vice, and who would “qu’on | 
secoure les affligez, mais non pas qu’on 
flechisse et compatisse avecques eulx.” 
Had he lived at the present day, it is more 
than doubtful if he would have endorsed 
the current philanthropy which emascu- 
lates at once the agent and the subject; 
but he could never have been brought to 
endure cruelty, which he considers the 
child of cowardice. In his essay on 
“Cowardice the Mother of Cruelty,” 
though he has no frenzy, and neither 
foams nor froths, he shows that large con- 
tempt and fine abhorrence for this special 
form of wrong doing, which is the nearest 
approach he makes to passion. The essay 
opens with one of his keen-sighted obser- 
vations — one of those phrases in which 
he is so inimitable, showing the apparent 
contradiction lying between the sensibil- 
ities of imagination and the hardness and 
cruelty born of egotism. “I’ay souvent 
oui dire,” he says, “ que la couardise est 
mére de la cruauté; et si ay par experience 
apperceu que cette aigreur et aspreté de 
courage malicieux et inhumain s‘accom- 
paigne costumierement de mollesse femi- 
nine; i’en ai veu des plus cruels, subiects 
a pleurer ayseement, et pour des causes 
frivoles ... La vaillance, de qui c’est 
l'effect de s’exercer seulement contra la 
resistance —‘ Nec nisi bellantis gaudet 
cervice iuvenci’—s’arreste & veoir l’en- 
nemy a sa mercy: mais la pusillanimité, 
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pour dire qu’elle est aussi de la feste, 
n’ayant peu se mesler & ce premier roolle, 
prend pour sa part le second, du massacre 
et du sang.” 

For himself, speaking of justice and 
judicial executions, all that is beyond sim- 
ple death seems to him cruelty ; and, even 
as he cannot see a poor innocent and de- 
fenceless beast hunted and killed for sport, 
so is he painfully affected by the cruelties 
of man to man— whether in the past or 
the present; whether they are the cruel- 
ties born of religious zeal, personal enmity, 
a ferocious temperament, or the desire to 
strike terror into a vanquished foe. 

This hatred of cruelty belonged to the 
sceptical temperament. Where all is 
doubtful why oppress and punish? The 
laws of society must be obeyed for the 
sake of society — but for the sake of ab- 
stract truth? The uncertainty on this 


| side cuts off one great source of cruelty in 


the persecution of unwelcome opinions; 
and for the cruelties of temperament, 
sceptics are for the most part too unim- 
passioned for these. Montaigne speaks 
of himself as untouched by violent pas- 
sions. “ I’ai l’apprehension naturellement 
dure,” he says; “ et l’encrouste et espessis 
tous les iours par discours.” More than 
once he makes this declaration of calm- 
ness, not only in judgment, but in emo- 
tions ; though side by side run slighter 
confessions of certain weaknesses of the 
flesh in the presence of pain and in the 
face of temptations — weaknesses which 
are less philosophical and more purely in- 
stinctive. Again, while he acknowledges 
the serious ills which sorrow the nights 
and darken the days of the sons of Adam, 
and contemplates with philosophic seren- 
ity the death which ends all for every one 
alike, Montaigne would never have been 
one of those foolish people who ask if life 
be worth living —their continued exist- 
ence answering the question. He is as 
far removed from the pessimism of Scho- 
penhauer as from the optimism of Dr. 
Pangloss ; yet had he to choose between 
Democritus and Heraclitus, he would be 
the laughing philosopher, not the weeping. 
When he discourses on (¢ristesse, he 
professes himself entirely exempt from 
this passion—this worship of sorrow 
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idealized by Carlyle as a man’s best att- 
tude of mind and the sign of his awakened 
spirituality. He neither loves nor esteems 
it: “ Quoyque le monde ayt entreprins, 
comme a prix faict, de l’honnorer de faveur 
particuliere ; ils en habillent la sagesse, 
la vertu, la conscience: sot et vilain orne- 
ment !—c’est une qualité tousiours nui- 
sible, tousiours folle; et comme couarde 
et basse les Stoiciens en deffendent le 
sentiment a leur sage.” 

Of all qualities, self-containment is the 
one to be most prized when possessed 
and most diligently sought for when want- 
ing. We should be superior to the dis- 
turbances as well as the allurements of 
thought and emotion, and remain ever 
firm and self-sufficing. Yet we are 
so seldom ourselves—so seldom chez 
nous and so often au dela. Fear, hope, 
desire, fling us into the future, while 
robbing us of the sense of what would 
amuse us in that future, wnen we our- 
selves shall beno more. ‘ Calamitosus est 
animus futuri anxius!” Everywhere in 
these essays we find how the virile thought 
of the old classic writers interpenetrates 
Montaigne’s. He is indeed a Roman in 
a French dress, who makes the sign of 
the cross when he hears mass, and does 
not pour out libations to the gods when 
he drinks wine. He has little of the 
Christian’s humble submission to the will 
of a divine individuality, but much of the 
pagan’s dignified acceptance of the inevit- 
able law. The pains of life which cannot 
be avoided, and death, that supreme sor- 
row of all, must be met with the firm front 
of men who neither weakly beseech nor 
madly oppose. They are the conditions 
on which we receive our charter of exist- 
ence; and Cicero’s noble phrase “ Tota 
philosophorum vita commentatio mortis 
est,” is the theme to which Montaigne 
perpetually recurs, and the text on which 
he writes his paraphrases. 

Eclectic, like all the wise, taking now 
the good of the Stoic and now of the Epi- 
curean philosophy, he agrees with the lat- 
ter that pleasure is the ultimate aim of our 
life —even in virtue itself. ‘ I] me plaist 
de battre leurs aureilles de ce mot, qui 
leur est si fort A contrecceur,” he says, 
with his quiet laugh at the impracticable 
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dreams of moral visionaries, and the dry 
virtues of asceticism. But, doubling back 
on the Stoics he takes up again his favor- 
ite theme and argues how the chief good 
of virtue is in the contempt of death that 
it brings with it. There is no use in fear. 
The end of our career is death. It is the 
universal lot, and Elijah, St. John, and 
Ahasuerus only provethe rule. But if we 
are afraid, how can we go on without an- 
guish — how make a step forward without 
a fever-fit? The remedy of the vulgar, 
he says, is not to think of death at all. 
But from what brutish stupidity can such 
gross blindness come? Is it not like the 
hunted ostrich hiding its head not to see 
its pursuers? People are terrified at the 
very name of death, and cross themselves 
when it is spoken of as they cross them- 
selves at the name of the devil. And 
soon after comes this immortal sentence, 
as immortal as Cicero’s: *“ La premedita- 
tion de la mort est premeditation de la 
liberté; qui a apprins a mourir il a de- 
| sapprins a servir; il n’y & rien de mal en 
la vie pour celuy qui a bien comprins que 
la privation de la vie n'est pas mal; le 
sgavoir mourir nous affranchit de toute 
subiection et contraincte.” 

He thinks it foolish to set aside the 
contemplation of death as if it would never 
be —as foolish as to make too great moan 
when it comes, or to ourselves or to those 
we love. For himself he is not sorrowful, 
but he is thoughtful — this certainty of 
| death and the uncertainty of events being 
| always before him; but he professes him- 
self ready in words which have all the 
manliness that religious fears and hopes 
| so often want. 

“Dieu mercy,” he says, “que ie puis 
desloger quand il luy plaira, sans regret 
| de chose quelconque. Ie me desnoue par 
tout; mes adieux sont tantost prins de 
chascun, sauf de moy. Iamais homme ne 
se prepara a quitter le monde plus pure- 
ment et pleinement, et ne s’en desprint 
plus universellement, que ie m’attends de 
faire. Les plus mortes morts sont les 
| plus saines, . . . Nous sommes nayz pour 
|agir: ‘Quum moriar, medium solvar et 
|inter opus’—ie veux qu’on agisse et 
'qu’on alonge les offices de la vie, tant 

qu’on peult; et que la mort me treuve 





| 
| 
| 
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plantant mes choulx, mais nonchalant 


MONTAIGNE. 


| he asked quickly: “ Why, if thou believ- 


d’elle, et encores plus de mon iardin im-| est this, dost thou not die, thyself?” — 


parfaict.” 

What folly it is to lament the very thing 
which takes us from all cause of lamenta- 
tion! As our birth brought to us the 
birth of all things, so will our death be 
the death of all things for us. 
foolish to weep because we shall not be 
alive a hundred years hence, as it would 
be to weep because we were not alive a 
hundred years ago. Death is the begin- 
ning of another life. And here he has a 
word in which our modern Pythagoreans, 
the Theosophists, would rejoice, were 
they ever to read Montaigne: “La mort 
est origine d’une aultre vie; ainsi pleu- 
rasmes nous, ainsi nous cousta il d’entrer 
en cette cy, ainsi nous despouillasmes 
nous de nostre ancien voile en y entrant.” 

He returns again and again to the sub- 
ject, and brings in this certainty, this con- 
sideration of death, under all manner of 
head-lines. In his essay on “ Exercita- 
tion,” which we may translate by “ Prac- 
tice makes Perfect,” after speaking of 
certain examples and necessities for this 
“exercitation,” he says, “ Mais & mourir, 
qui est la plus grande besongne que nous 
ayons & faire, l’exercitation ne nous y 
peult ayder. On se peult, par usage et 
par experience, fortifier contre les dou 
leurs, la honte, l’indigence, et les aultres 
accidents ; mais, quant 4 la mort, nous ne 
pouvons la essayer qu’une fois; nous y 
sommes touts apprentis quand nous y 
venons.” Nor do we return to give our 
experiences, Even a fainting-fit, which 
so closely mimics death, tells us nothing 
of the hereafter; and Montaigne’s own 
experience, into which he goes at length, 
has no more revelation in it than we get 
from the raising of Lazarus, or than the 
testimony given to the Greeks through 
Plato, when Erus the son of Armenius 
went down into Hades and watched the 
choice made by the dead heroes of their 
next incarnations. And in the whole of 
this subject wherever Montaigne touches 
it, we see and feel the influence of Lucre- 
tius — and how the thoughts of that most 
philosophical of all philosophers had taken 
root and borne fruit in the great French- 
man’s mind, so that the one is but the 
further development and exposition of the 
other. And then, to clamp all, comes that 
sly little pre-Voltairean anecdote, which 
tells how Antisthenes answered the priest 


It is as] 
| pondering over that which is unknown 


| that question to which, of all believers, the 
| Mohammedan “ Assassins ” give the only 
logical and practical reply. 

Contemplating death with the resolute 
philosophy of one who accepts the inev- 
itable and does not waste his strength in 


and cannot be proved, Montaigne has all 
that large love of life and appreciation of 
true enjoyment which makes a man care 
for his health, body, mind, and morals, 
and keeps him as far removed from vice 
as from asceticism — with passions held 
in check as rigorously as are banished 
baseless dreams and unprofitable specu- 
lations. “C’est bien raison, comme ils 
disent, que le corps ne suyve point ses 
appetits au dommage de I’esprit; mais 
pourquoy n’est-ce pas aussi raison que 
l’esprit ne suyve pas les siens au dom- 
mage ducorps?” Then follows his own 
profession of faith and practice, which 
seems to us to embody the very essence 
of wisdom. 

“Je n’ay point aultre passion qui me 
tienne en haleine ; ce que l’avarice, l’ambi- 
tion, les querelles, les procez, font & l’en- 
droict des aultres, qui, comme moy, n’ont 
point de vacation assignee, l'amour le 
feroit plus commodeement; il me rendroit 
la vigilance, la sobrieté, Ja grace, le soing 
de ma personne; rasseureroit ma conte- 
nance, a ce que les grimaces de la vieil- 
lesse, ces grimaces difformes et pitoyables, 
ne veinssent & la corrompre; me remet- 
troit aux estudes sains et sages, par ou 
ie me peusse rendre plus estimé et plus 
aimé, ostant 4 mon esprit le desespoir de 
soy et de son usage, et le raccointant a 
soy ; me divestiroit de mille pensees ennuy- 
euses, de mille chagrins melancholiques 
que l’oysifveté nous charge en tel aage, et 
le mauvois estat de nostre santé; re- 
schaufferoit, au moins en songe, ce sang 
que nature abandonne; soubtiendroit le 





menton, et allongeroit un peu les nerfs et 
la vigueur et alaigresse de la vie A ce 
| pauvre homme qui s’en va le grand train 
| vers Sa ruyne. 

This pleasure of life is connected with 
the imagination, and Montaigne’s faculty 
of imagination is considerable. With 
|tears and smiles, with beauty and the 
| noble grandeur of heroic deeds, with en- 
| thusiasms which have the practical good 
|of the human race for their object, with 


who was initiating him into the mysteries | all that is wise and tender and loving and 


of Orpheus. 
were thus initiated should receive upon 


When told that those who|sincere he has that profound sympathy 


| which is born of the imagination ; and 


their death eternal and perfect happiness, | the pleasure whereof he makes himself 
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the advocate and the practitioner, is that 
known only to clean hearts and clear 
heads. “Ie vivroy de la seule assistance 
des personnes saines et gayes,” he says ; 
“la veue des angoysses d’aultruy m’an- 
goisse materiellement et a mon sentiment 
souvent usurpé le sentiment d’un tiers: 
un tousseur continuel irrite mon poulmon 
et mon gosier : ie visite plus mal volontiers 
les malades auxquels le debvoir m’inte- 
resse, que ceulx auxquels ie m/’attends 
moins et que ie considere moins; ie saisis 
le mal que i’estudie, et le couche en moy.” 
And then he tells the grim and vampire- 
like story of the consumptive old man who 
wished to gather health from his own 
youthful freshness and vigor when he was 
a boy —the old moribund foctrinaire say- 
ing that his health would mend by the 
association, but forgetting to add, says 
Montaigne, that “ mine would deteriorate.” 

Montaigne is no self-deceiver. ‘“ Fais 
ton faict et te cognoy,” he says with Plato. 
And in speaking of the follies which men 
commit, when they blame the agent as the 
cause — as when Xerxes scourged the sea 
which had wrecked his ships —or when 
they quarrel with the Supreme Power, 
which they say has sent them misfortune. 
— witness Alfonso XI. of Castille, who for 
ten years forbade his subjects to pray to 


God or to speak of him, as a kind of re- 
vengeful boycott for certain evils which 
had befallen him, — he ends his paragraph 


with the frank confession: ‘ Mais nous 
ne dirons iamais assez d’iniures au des- 
reglement de notre esprit.” 

The virtues to which he gives most 
honor are truth, straightforwardness, sin- 
cerity. ‘Ie suis ennemy des actions sub- 
tiles et feinctes ; et hay la finesse en mes 
Mains, non seulement recreative, mais 
aussi proufitable ; si l’action n’est vicieuse 
la route l’est.” Else, his wise liberality 
stretches over all kinds of diversity, and 
no one has ever seen more clearly than he 
the conditional quality of morals or how 
all things are relative and accidental. But 
though morals, as they touch and mould 
society, are of this changing and acci- 
dental kind, truth is the one virtue which 
stands four-square to all the winds of 
heaven and is not to be shaken, let what 
will make shipwrecks. He is careless of 
forms and ceremonies, but “ our word ” is 
that which makes us men and keeps soci- 
ety together. Also, with this he holds 
strongly to the appropriateness of virtues, 


of qualities, of accomplishments ; wherein | 
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but if he is diligent; he does not fear a 
gamester in his muleteer so much as a 
fool; nor blasphemy in his cook so much 
as ignorance. To each office belongs its 
special requirements, and the wide sweep 
of moral graces demanded by modern pur- 
ists would have seemed to Montaigne an 
imbecility, on all fours with the pedantry 
of those grammarians at whom Dionysius 
scoffed for tormenting themselves about 
the sorrows of Ulysses and neglecting 
their own evil case. For the superfluous: 
Quixotism of morality —so fashionable 
among a certain class to-day — he like all 
truly masculine men had supreme con- 
tempt. Had he lived into the days wher 
this Quixotism had become aggressive,. 
and the guardians of their neighbors’ 
chastity had become more inquisitorial 
than even with the Jews, his contempt 
would have lost some of its serenity — 
and the self-possession of which he makes 
so much account would have run grave 
risk of damage. He returns again and: 
again to this idea of the conditional qual-- 
ity of morals, and adds to his first thought 
condemnation of that hypocritical severity 
which makes the worst sinner in private 
the most rigorous judge in public. 

The exquisite tenderness of Mon- 
taigne’s nature is shown in his care for 
animals —his shrewdness in ascribing 
to them feelings, sentiments, and even 
thoughts, of a like kind to, but in a lower 
degree than, ourown. That immortal pas- 
sage which is as a very Proteus of thought, 
meaning everything and capable of all 
manner of interpretations, bears on this. 
subject. ‘ Quand ie me ioue 4 ma chatte, 
qui scait si elle passe son temps de moy 
plus qui ie ne fois delle? Nous nous 
entretenons de singeries reciproques}. si 
i’ay mon heure de commencer ou de re- 
fuser aussi a elle la sienne.” Here we 
have the very core of Montaigne’s. philos- 
ophy: “Que sais-je?” What, indeed! 
If we do not know the true relation of 
things we touch and see, how can. we 
determine the properties — the very exist- 
ence — of those unseen, of which the only 
evidence is faith? The balance which 
accompanied the motto was: the symbol 
of Montaigne’s own character of mind. 
Weighing all things, he determines noth- 
ing. That eternal “ Peut-étre” stands 
before him at the entrance of all ways alike. 
It may be, or it may not. Who knows ? who 
can decide? Heis an Agnostic pur sang 
—a Pyrrhonist from head to heel, accept- 


he teaches a lesson of manly wisdom for-|ing the mystery of being, as he accepts 
gotten by so many in the present day. | the final determination of death, know- 
He does not ask if his lackey is chaste | ing neither the whence nor the whither. 
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For all that he is a professed Catholic, 
prepared to die in the faith into which he 
has been born, he yet questions, exam- 
ines, doubts, and fails to decide, even 
where theology has pronounced with that 
authority which is characteristic of all 
Churches of every denomination. 

Scattered up and down, and coloring 
every subject, this scepticism — this hold- 
ing of the balance even—this habit of 
seeing both sides — this refusal to become 
a blind partisan of any sect or creed — 
is perpetually appearing; but in the 
twelfth chapter of the second book, the 
chapter entitled “* Apologie de Raimond 
Sebond,” it has a fuller, and at the same 
time a more concentrated outpour than 
elsewhere. In this chapter, where so 
much is laid between the hammer and the 
anvil, even the good of learning is ques- 
tioned. The axiom that knowledge is the 
mother of all the virtues, and that vice 
is the product of ignorance, Montaigne 
gravely says is “subject to a long inter- 
pretation.” And then, speaking of his 
father’s reverence for learned men, there 
comes in again one of those characteristic 
little rapier-like touches which foreshadow 
Voltaire. Searching for these learned 
men with great cost and care, receiving 
them into his house to be holy persons 
having a special inspiration of divine wis- 
dom, and gathering up their words like 
oracles, this good man did all this, 
“avecques d’autant plus de reverence et 
de religion, qu’il avoit moins de loy d’en 
iuger ; car il n’avoit aulcune cognoissance 
des lettres, non plus que ses predeces- 
seurs.” 

Sebond’s treatise on natural theology, 
which Montaigne first translated and then 
“apologized ” for, was the endeavor, since 
repeated, of proving the truth of the 
Christian religion by human and natural 
reasonings, thus discomfiting the “ athe- 
ists” who might doubt of the virgin 
birth, the miracles, the resurrection, the 
ascension, and the atonement. Meeting 
the objection made by some that the 
Christian religion is founded on faith 
alone, and is not to be demonstrated by 
the human reason — Coleridge had not 
then arisen to make the distinction be- 
tween the reason and the understanding 


— Montaigne, acknowledging that it is by | 


faith alone we arrive at the highest mys- 
teries of religion, maintains nevertheless, 


that it is both a fine and praiseworthy | 


thing to press into the service of our 
faith the natural and human tools which 


God has given us. We ought not to doubt | 
that this is the most honorable use we can | 
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| make of them, and that no occupation is 
| more worthy a Christian man than that of 
endeavoring, by his studies and his 
thoughts, to beautify, extend, and en- 
large the truth of his belief. Then, with 
one stroke, he lays bare the difference be- 
tween what would be the effects of a divine 
basis of faith and what are those of a 
purely human acceptance of articles of 
creed. Can it be said of us, “ Are they 
so just, so charitable, so good ?—then 
are they Christians ”? Yet virtue should 
be the result of truth; and we, having 
the truth, should be infinitely beyond Mo- 
hammedans and pagans in our morals; 
which we are not. Had we the faith we 
say we have, and were it God-given as we 
say it is, we should be able to move moun- 
tains, according to the divine word, and 
our actions would have in them some- 
thing as miraculous as our belief. But 
we are Christians only as we are French 
or Germans, and the overwhelming force 
of our natural humanity overpowers all 
that we assert of divine in our belief. Be- 
sides, we are not logical nor faithful in 
our practice, and we care more for our 
creed than for the virtues which should 
be its result. “Ie veois cela evidem- 
ment,” he says, “que nous ne prestons 
volontiers & la devotion que les offices qui 
flattent nos passions; il n’est point d’hos- 
tilité excellente comme la chrestienne; 
nostre zele faict merveilles quand il va 
secondant nostre pente vers la haine, la 
cruauté, l’ambition, l’avarice, la detraction, 
la rebellion; A contrepoil, vers la bonté, 
la benignité, la temperance, si, comme 
par miracle, quelque rare complexion ne 
l’y porte il ne va ny de pied ny d’aile.” 
Belief too, is conditional, like everything 
else, and is influenced by the circum- 
stances which surround us. As Plato 
says, few men are so firm in their athe- 
ism as not to be brought back to the rec- 
ognition of a divine power when they are 
in danger and need help. But of what 
good is it to profess disbelief in the day 
of our strength, and then creep back in 
the wreckage of old age to the comforta- 
ble couches of faith? Bion, infected by 
the atheism of Theodorus, laughed at all 
religion and mocked those who taught it ; 





but on the point of death he took refuge 
in the most abject superstition : “ Comme 
si les dieux s’ostoient et se remettoient 
selon l’affaire de Bion,” says Diogenes 
Laertius, as rendered by Montaigne. 
Nevertheless he smiles, not this time be- 
hind a mask, when he says: “ Quand !es 
vignes gelent en mon village, mon presb- 
tre en argumente l’ire de Dieu sur la race 
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humaine, et iuge que la pepie en tienne| asks. The answer, as wide as humanity 
desia les cannibales.” | itself, is in the negative ; and, indeed, the 
Modern evolutionists, who believe in the | largest power of pleasure is given to the 
doctrine of development, and who hold to! most simple and the least learned. The 
difference of degree rather than of kind,| preacher in Ecclesiastes said the same 
would see more in all that Montaigne says | thing. ‘For in much wisdom is much 
about animals than perhaps he himself! grief; and he that increaseth knowledge 
understood. One of those “who builded |increaseth sorrow;” while, as another 
better than they knew,” his words have | stone flung at that great giant whom sim- 
that strange aura of prescience which ple folk worship as a god and philosophers 
distinguishes the utterances of master | decry as a demon, Montaigne adds: “ Les 
minds. He divined what he could not | simples, dict Sainct Paul, et les ignorants, 
formulate, and guessed where he could not | s’eslevent et se saisissent du ciel ; et nous, 
prove. His dogs, who talk in their own | & tout nostre scgavoir, nous plongeons aux 
language, and express as clearly as do | abismes infernaux.” 
we ourselves the varying emotions and} In this crusade against learning Mon- 
thoughts of their minds, who learn, whojtaigne professes himself swayed neither 
remember, who love, and who sacrifice| by the opinions of Valentinian, the de- 
themselves for that love —his foxes, who | clared enemy ofall knowledge and letters ; 
reason — the wild beasts, which keep their | nor by those of Licinus, who called letters 
fighting gear in good condition, and de-|the poison and plague of every political 
fend themselves by artificial aids — his | government; nor by Mahomet, who inter- 
elephants, who demonstrate a past fact, | dicted every kind of learning to his fol- 
and who revenge themselves by the /ea"| lowers; though the authority of the great 
talionis — all evidence a reasoning faculty | Lycurgus, he says, ought to have its 
independent of that automatic movement | weight —that divine Lacedemonian pol- 
we call instinct, and all showa difference | icy of his, so great, so admirable, so long 
only in degree. What is this but the very | flourishing in virtue and happiness, being 
gateway to the field which Darwin so| without any institution of practice of let- 
nobly ploughed ?— the very prescience of | ters. In the phrase later on — that wherein 
the great doctrine of development which | he says: “ Les chrestiens ont une particu- 
has bound all nature by one universal law, | liere cognoissance combien la curiosité 
and has done for biology what the spec-| est un mal naturel et original en homme ; 
troscope has done for astronomy? Mon-|le soign de s’augmenter en sagesse et en 
taigne gives to animals the quality of | science, ce feut la premiere ruyne du genre 
imagination—one, of those generally | humain: c’est la voye par of il s’est pre- 
claimed by man as essentially human ; and | cipité 4 la damnation eternelle ” — have we 
in the division of goods made by nature | not a perfect consciousness of the smile 
between us and them, they have, he says, | behind the mask? Did he really believe 
the best part. We “attribute to ourselves | that this desire to learn, this ardent thirst 
imaginary and fantastic goods — goods | for the divine waters of knowledge, this 
future and absent, for which the human | faculty which makes man as God, know- 
capacity is not of itself responsible; or|ing good and evil, is the way of eternal 
goods which we falsely attribute to our-|damnation? and that ignorance is com- 
selves by the license of opinion, such as /mensurate with spiritual innocence and 
reason, knowledge, and honor,” while they | mental peace? Asa kind of consolation, 
have “‘ peace, repose, security, innocence, | however, he adds that the ignorance which 
and health — health, the best and fairest | judges and condemns itself is not com- 
gift which nature knows how to make us.” | plete ignorance. To be thus complete it 
This statement, by the way, might be|must be ignorant that it is ignorance. 
gravely controverted ; but we are not here | Thus, the profession of the Pyrrhonist — 
to oppose, only to declare. Then comes | to waver, to doubt, to enquire, to be as- 
an enumeration of the evil qualities of | sured of nothing and to assert nothing — 
man, such as inconstancy, irresolution, | receives here, as so often elsewhere, a new 
incertitude, etc., with another of his rapid | illustration; and when the balance goes 
rapier-like thrusts — this time at the intel- | down too heavily to the side of crassitude 
lect which teaches us such and such facts, | it is readjusted to that of intelligence, and 
but which has little vital influence over | we are not left as those without hope. 
our lives, and even less over our sensa-| In the so-called revelations of God to 
tons. “A lon trouvé que la volupté et la |man, made all the world over, and in 
santé soyent plus savoureuses & celuy qui | divers times and under divers forms — in 
scait l’astrologie et la grammaire?” he|the religious practices of the devout, as 
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varying as their creeds and as senseless 


as their cosmogonies, where do we find 
the truth? Finite in our faculties, how 


can we measure the infinite ? how go be- 
yond our experience, bound as we are by 
the things we know ? 


Omnia cum ceelo, terraque, marique, 
Nil sunt ad summam summai totius omnem. 


and we are refused the knowledge of things 
of which we are allowed the use. But 
when we imagine that all things were 
made for us, that we are the object, the 
central point, the reason for*life and crea- 
tion — in what do we differ from a medita- 
tive goose or crane, which takes to its own 
kind all the good and beauty of nature, 
and presses man himself into its special 
service? For does not man till and sow 
and garner that the birds may have good 
grain for food? and what if he does some- 
times eat them, does he not also eat his 
brothers ? and do not they, the geese and 
the cranes, devour the worms which de- 
vour him? 

Coming to the soul, we are met by just 
the same difficulties, contradictions, and 
irreconcilable fancies as when we make 
our gods after our own likeness and lodge 
the divine infinitude in finite humanity. 
The seat of the soul is a mystery like the 
rest; and that mystery is in no wise less- 
ened by the variety of habitats assigned 
to it by thinkers and speculators. The 
doctrine of reincarnation, now again the 
fashion after having been so successfully 
destroyed by Lucretius, is handled by 
Montaigne only to be tossed back into 
space as an aerolite dispersed though 
capable of reformation. The doctrine too 
of the great soul from which ali other 
souls proceed and into which they will all 
eventually flow, does not seem to him con- 
clusive; and he questions the possibility 
of an immortal part subjected to all the 
pains and accidents of mortality —as dis- 
ease, drunkenness, a wound, poison, and 
the like. When obscured by these acci- 
dents, where then is the soul? In sleep 
or in unconsciousness, how can we assert 
the presence of that of which we have no 
kind of proof? But the saying of Apu- 
leius, “Sigillatim mortales, cunctim per- 
petui,’ meets his approval by negative 
proofs ; and if he does not know where to 
locate exactly this immortal part, at least 
he holds it as a tenant, giving in one of 
his unapproachable phrases the proof of 
his adhesion to this doctrine of a soul — 
that is of a fact apart from the body — 
“Te aime mieulx forger mon ame que la 
meubler.” 
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To extract one hundredth part of the 
good things said by Montaigne would be 
to write a volume, not a magazine article, 
Each page is strewn with gems of thought 
and felicitous expressions — with lively 
anecdotes and half-forgotten stories — 
with apt quotations and valuable excerpta, 
which make a copy of these essays a 
library in itself. “La vertu est qualité 
plaisante et gaye,” he says; Democritus 
smiling where Heraclitus weeps. And 
yet in the chapter entitled Democritus 
and Heraclitus we have a curious little 
confession which somehow jars against 
our ideas of what was natural to this just, 
kindly-tempered man. The one laughed 
for contempt of men; the other wept for 
pity. Our special philosopher speaking 
of them both says: — 

“T’aime mieulx la premiere humeur; 
non parce qu’il est plus plaisant de r're 
que de plorer, mais parce qu’elle est plus 
desdaigneuse, et qu’elle nous condamne 
plus que l’aultre; et il me semble que 
nous ne pouvons iamais estre assez mes- 
prisez selon nostre merite.” “Je ne 
pense point qu’il y ait tant de malheur en 
nous, comme il y a de vanité; ny tant de 
malice, comme de _ sottise; nous ne 
sommes pas si pleins de mal, comme 
d’inanité; nous ne sommes pas si _ mise- 
rables, comme nous sommes vils.’”’ This 
is scarcely like Montaigne, he whose in- 
dulgence for the frailties of man is in 
general so large, whose harp is by no 
means clear though the strings are indeed 
divers, and who for the most part gives 
forth only an uncertain sound, one chord 
drowning another almost as soon as struck. 
We prefer his noble exordium on the vice 
of lying — “ En vérité le mentir est un 
mauldict vice,” etc. But then Montaigne 
was above all things frank, sincere, and 
without affectation: “un homme franc, 
ennemi de toute contrainte et qui n’etait 
entré dans aucune cabale,” says Du Thou, 
speaking of him—‘“ennemy iuré de 
toute falsification,” as he says speaking of 
himself; and “moi qui fais singuliére 
conscience de mentir.” “Le premier 
traict de la corruption c’est le bannisse- 
ment de la vérité,” is another of his say- 
| ings; and, “ Aux Francois le mentir et la 
| pariure n’est pas vice mais un fagon de 
| parler,” is not so much an excuse as a 
|condemnation. Side by side with this 
| love of truth and abhorrence of falsehood 
lis his hatred of flattery. No glozing 
| tongue is his, but rather the simple speech 
|of an honest man. “Ie hais & mort de- 
_sentir le flatteur,” he says in one of his 
| charming bits of naive egotism; “qui 
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faict que ie me iecte naturellement A un 
parler sec, rond et crud, qui tire, & qui ne 
me cognoist d’ailleurs, un peu vers le des- 
daigneux.” A good Catholic, in obser- 
vance, he is opposed to all intolerant zéal. 
Unwilling that the Huguenots should not 
have a free hand, he dislikes their irrever- 
ent iconoclasm — for this boldest of phil- 
osophers was the most conservative of 
men, and the most averse from novelties : 
“Ie suis desgousté de la nouvelleté, 
quelque visage qu’elle porte ; et ay raison ; 
car i’en ay veu des effects trésdommage- 
ables.” Thus, being moderate to each side, 
he is accused of partisanship by both; and 
if he does not fall between the two stools, 
itis because he holds himself too lightly 
leaning on either. As an administrator 
he was not quite a success; his large 
spirit of universal toleration, as well as 
his want of energy and slightness of con- 
viction, and perhaps a little of the oyszf 
veté of which he makes account, interfer- 
ing with his functions. But he must have 
been always courteous and well-bred ; re- 
membering his own reason why courtesy 
isto be practised, given with that charm- 
ing mixture of seriousness and irony when 
speaking of the value of “ nostre exemple, 
sila quelque chose d’instruisant et com- 
municable.” ‘Le bruit des armes |’em- 
peschoit d’entendre les loix”’ is again one 
of his fine phrases. “La plus expresse 
marque de la sagesse c’est une esiouis- 
sance constante: son estat est, comme 
des choses au dessus de la lune tousiours 
serein,” is another. ‘* Peu d’‘hommes ont 
esté admirez par leurs domestiques,” was 
his first popularization of Plutarch’s dis- 
claimer; though Madame Corneul, who 
said, “11 n’y a pas de héros pour son valet 
de chambre,” gave its final form to the 
thought. On the other hand, “Il est bon 
de frotter et limer nostre cervelle contre 
celle d’aultruy,” is Montaigne’s own, 
shared with none other. 

_As impossible to do anything like jus- 
tice to this most fertile and most sugges- 
tive writer, so is it to fashion out of his 
works any coherent or solid philosophy. 
A metaphysical “impressionist,” change- 
ful and phantasmagoric as life itself, 
though his technique is so perfect, his 


theories dissolve into thin air as they are | 


examined, and nothing but that one un- 
answered and unanswerable question 
“Que sais-je?” fills the field. The inscrip- 
tons on the beams and rafters of his 


librar : : 
library expressed the main themes of his | 


philosophy, and embodied the central 
thoughts of his own mind in the uncer- 
‘tainty of all speculative belief and the van- 
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| ity ofall human wisdom. We may believe 
as we will, but we know nothing — neither 
of the past nor the future, and but little of 
the present. All things are conditional, 
all virtues relative ; the life of man is but 
as a bubble flung up from the foam of the 
great ocean of the infinite, the eternal. 
And yet if on one hand he asks, “ Que sais- 
je?” and receives no answer, on the other 
the words of Chremes are his own. 
“ Homo sum: humanum nihil a me alie- 
num puto,” is the foundation of his social 
philosophy. All that is human touches 
him to the quick; all thoughts, all specu- 
lations, he examines and essays; all 
passions he dissects; all weaknesses he 
understands. Only with the darker crimes 
and more exaggerated emotions has he no 
point of sympathy, no touch of kinship, 
though to him, as to all accurate thinkers, 
the doctrine of absolute free-will is unten- 
able. ‘ Nous ne pouvons estre tenus au 
dela de nos forces et de nos moyens,” he 
says — perhaps here too sounding depths 
deeper than he knew. 

Not much is to be known of Mon- 
taigne’s private life, seeing that it was 
without romance, and on the whole un- 
eventful. But there is enough in the auto- 


biographical parts of the essays for an- 
other and still more self-elucidating paper. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
QUIN LOUGH. 





THE life of one of our regular Indian 
law officers must unquestionably be a des- 
perately monotonous one. The long hot 
days, the breathless nights, the dust, the 
floods, the smells, the mosquitoes, the 
ants, the small tenacious British crowd, 
the vast obsequious, indigenous one— 
dusky, hostile, loathing and anathematiz- 
ing the intruder and all his works in the 
safe security of its own native bazaars and 
bungelows! Even those who have never 
| actually lived in India can faintly imagine 
all this; but to one who, like Judge Quin, 
had for twenty-seven years never for one 
single instant escaped its atmosphere, 
physical and moral, the reality must be a 
very serious matter indeed. 

Most men—happily for the destinies 
of the race —grow used in time to any 
climate, however atrocious, in which it is 
|their lot to find themselves immersed. 
There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule, and, unfortunately for himself, Judge 
| Quin was one of these exceptions. It 
| always seemed to him as if he never grew 
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one whit more reconciled, or one whit less | 
acutely and determinately miserable, than 
he did upon the very first day. 

This he was wont himself to ascribe to 
the fact of his being a native of the west 


of Ireland, his childish days having been | 


spent in perhaps the wettest, certainly the 
stormiest spot in the whole of that rain- 
infested and storm-driven region of the 
earth. Inthe dead watches of the night, 
when the punkah-coolie was more than 
usually neglectful of his duties, and a fell 
heat, like the burning breath of Tophet, 
filled every hole and corner of the build- 
ing, the poor judge, lying broad awake, 
used to find himself haunted with strange 
feverish visions of his old home; the low 
green hills of Clare; the bogs agleam with 
moisture left by the mists which had just 
rolled seaward; the 
face of the Atlantic; the wild west wind 
fresh after its eight thousand miles’ gallop 
across a world, one mouthful of which he 


often felt would have been cheaply pur- | 


chased at the cost of a good half-year of 
his official salary. When, therefore, the 
time at last came for his fetters to be 
struck off, and he was free to retire with 
what he had gained so literally by the 
sweat of his brow, one of the very first 
uses he 
betake himself to the west of Ireland. 


In this there was the call of duty, as 


well as of inclination. Judge Quin was 
the second son ofa Sir Theobald Quin, of 
Castle Quin, in the county of Clare. The 
Macmahons and the O’Quins had for 
many a long year flourished and held rule 
in those parts, but the Macmahons were 
all dead or gone, scattered over the whole 
face of Europe, their bones having helped 
to whiten half the battlefields of the last 
century. The O’Quins or Quins, how- 
ever, were always smaller and less ambi- 
tious people, and had no fancy for whiten- 
ing their bones upon battlefields, conse- 
quently had stuck with commendable 
prudence to such chips and fragments of 
their original possessions as the devious 
and eminently fluctuating course of Irish 
politics had seen fit to leave to them. 
During the great social upheaval which 
had followed the famine of 1848, it had 
been thought for a time that the Quins 
too must go down under the storm. They 
had weathered it, however, as they had 
weathered even worse ones ; indeed, at the 
time of which | am speaking they may ia 
one sense be said to have stood at a 
higher pinni cle of prosperity than they 
ever had done before, the present head of 
the house, Sir Phelim Quin, having mar- 


great shimmering | 


made of his new liberty was to | 
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ried a great Scotch heiress, a piece of 
good fortune which, for some inscrutable 
| reason, appeared to oblige him to leave 
Ireland, and take up his residence hence. 
forward in one of the central counties of 
England. 

Two of the sons of Sir Theobald Quin 
had thus acquitted themselves with some 
credit before the world. There was, how. 
ever, a third, the child of a second mar- 
| riage, born nearly twenty years after his 

brothers, whose conduct had been far 

|from equally exemplary. This was Ed. 
|gar Quin, who, after his father’s death 
|and his brothers’ departure, had chosen 
to remain in Clare, and had finally had the 
inconceivable folly to marry Miss Glo- 
|riana Devitt, the pretty, and, it is needless 
to add, impecunious daughter of a small 
neighboring squireen whose acquaintance 
he had made in the hunting-field. 

From that moment Edgar had been to 
his eldest brother as a lost soul—a 
branch cut off from the family tree. Theo- 
| bald Quin kept up relations, however, with 
|his erring brother, and in consequence 
| had received numerous letters from him, 

in one of which he announced, with much 

| jubilation, the purchase of an island con- 
|taining a castle of the O’Quins, which 
castle and island his brother, Sir Phelim, 
|had unaccountably neglected to secure, 
although to permit it to pass into the 
hands of strangers would, Edgar pointed 
out, be a serious if not indeed an inef- 
faceable stain upon the family escutch- 
eon. 

Now, to tell the truth, it did not appear 
to Theobald Quin, any more than it did to 
his elder brother, that the honor of the 
Quin family absolutely necessitated this 
purchase ; long absence from Ireland hav- 
ing possibly blunted his sense of honor in 
this direction. He did not, however, op- 
pose it, having no right to do so, nor did 
he even offer advice, which would certainly 
not have been taken, contenting himself 
with general maxims upon the advisability 
of prudence and a due regulation of one’s 
expenditure to one’s income. Whether 
this advice would have been taken or not, 
it is impossible to say. Probably not; 
that fine old strain of Celtic improvidence, 
which had so lightly visited the two elder 
members of the f family, having descended 
in all its pristine purity and vigor to the 
third. Poor Edgar had, however, 10 
chance of showing to what amount of sell- 
control he was capable of attaining, since 
little more than four years after his mar- 
riage, and one year after the purchase 0 
his redoubtable castle, he died, having com 
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tracted a cold in endeavoring to staunch a 
leak to which the base of that venerable 
edifice was periodically liable. 

The letter which conveyed this informa- 
tion to Theobald Quin also conveyed a 
distracted appeal for help from the widow 
ofthe dead man. Not only had all Edgar’s 
younger son’s portion melted away, but 
he had contracted a heavy debt upon his 
recent purchase, and the creditor was 
threatening to oust the widow and orphans 
from that roof, which constituted now 
their only shelter. This letter put Judge 
Quin in a considerable quandary. To 
him, as probably to any other practical- 
minded man, a medizval castle upon a 
barren island did not appear to be exactly 
the most useful appendage in the world to 
an impoverished family consisting of a 
widow and two infants in arms. For the 
present, however, as far as he could see, 
there seemed nothing to do but to assist 
them to remain there ; Sir Phelim simply 
washed his hands of the whole establish- 
ment. Mrs. Edgar Quin’s own relations 
appeared totally devoid of means, and, not 
being upon the spot himself, he could not 
very well take in hand to discover another 
and a more suitable refuge. Accordingly 
he advanced what sums seemed necessary 
for the moment, and continued to advance 
other sums from time to time, and when, 


five years later, he returned from India, 
he at once wrote to his sister-in-law to an- 
nounce his immediate arrival. 

The trains by which passengers from | 


the capital of Ireland travel to its westerly 


extremities are not the most luxurious in | 


the world, and Judge Quin was glad to 
escape from the one in which he had been 
immured, and to find himself and his lug- 
gage at large upon the back of a car, skim- 
ming swiftly and buoyantly over the level 
road leading toward the coast. 

It was nearly twenty-nine years since he 
had been last along that road, but it did 
not seem to him as if one jot or one tittle 
of its details had altered in all that time. 
The green roofs still showed the same 
astonishingly prolific load of vegetation, 
houseleeks and toadflax, snapdragons, 
poppies, and ragweed, contesting every 
inch of the space with the crops of wild 
oats that covered the thatch, and lifted 
their spiked ears high over the downbeaten 
and dispirited chimneys. The same fam 
ily groups still sat in the same attitudes 
before the self-same cabin doors; the 
‘nevitable smoke-grimed grandmother ; 
the good-looking, slatternly mother; the 
healthy, rosy, filthy troop of children; the 
very same tramp had apparently just 
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| dropped in for the same sup of drink and 
| bit of bread for the love of God. A whole 
| generation had changed places in the in- 
| terval, but not a straw had moved to mark 
|the progress of the world; and when a 
| couple of babies — white-headed and half- 
naked — were found calmly seated in the 
| middle of the road and had to be removed 
| before they could proceed, Theobald Quin 
remembered with a sudden smile of 
amusement that identically the same little 
incident had occurred to him upon his 
outward drive. : 

They were not long in escaping from 
this thin fringe of human habitations, 
however, and getting out into the wider, 
more open, well-nigh deserted country be- 
yond. Save where the sea has carved out 
a strangely architectural barrier for itself, 
Clare is not, it must be owned, a pretty 
nor yet even an interesting county, and 
where they were now travelling was still 
some way from the coast. All around 
them there arose a succession of green 
rolling ridges, treeless, silent, featureless, 
varied by an occasional potato or turnip 
field. The puddles alongside of the ditches 
were about the brightest objects visible ; 
golden-green with avens, brown-green with 
pond-weeds and starry with milfoil and 
crowfoot, they lent a varied gem-like 
grace to the bald, sodden, colorless land- 
scape. 

When they came to the turn where the 
road leading to his old home branched 
away from that which they were then fol- 


| lowing, the judge looked wistfully down 


the long, grass-grown track. Far in the 
distance a woman was driving her pig 
home from an unsuccessful market, the 
two figures silhouetted sharply in the 
dream-like vacancy. How well he remem- 
bered riding along the road as a boy on 
his pony, and rejoicing in the grass-grown 
edges which warranted his setting off that 
| long-suffering animal as fast as its short 
little legs could be induced to travel! 
After his twenty-nine years of absence 
the poor man was full of épanchement de 
ce@ur which marks the returning exile, and 
would have gladly stopped to chat with the 
passing harvesters, or with the dispen- 
| sary doctor, stranger though he was, whom 
they met riding leisurely homewards after 
| his day’s rounds. Unfortunately for him, 
|his driver, the most available person for 
|the purpose, was — unlike the generality 
|of the tribe —sulky, and could not be 
| induced to respond to his advances 

Had he known any of the Quin family 
|formerly? Quin is it? There were no 
| Quins in thim parts worth spakin’ about, 
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’cept it was maybe little Terry Quin the 
publican’s nephey, that was to be put up 
for the county, they said, at the next ‘lec- 
tion. And trath! ’twas shtuff puttin’ him 
up. What was the use of Terry ? — inni- 
cent, paceable poor cratur any one might 
twist round his little finger. ’Twasn’t 
them sort was wanted these times. *Twas 
shtrong men was wanted, and shtrong 
men, God willin’, they'd have too, or know 
the reason why. 

Had there been much distress there 
during the recently reported famine? the 
judge next inquired, finding more per- 
sonal topics a failure. Well, there had 
and there hadn’t. There wad have been, 
only a power o’ money had come in from 
Americky. 

“ Did no money come from England ?” 

“From /ugland/” ina tone of wither- 
ing sarcasm. “’Tis loikely they’d be 
sendin’ it from there! ’Tis out of this 
counthry they do be takin’ it, and have 
been since the beginnin’ of the world, but 
begorra they won’t do so much longer ! 
There’s a time comin’ * and Mr. 
Mooney dealt his horse a sudden crack 
with the broken whip, which sufficiently 
denoted the retribution which awaited the 
despoilers of a long-suffering and exas- 
perated people. 

While this conversation was going on, 


the face of the country had been gradually 


changing around the travellers. Grass 
had given way to gorse and heather and 
these in their turn to sheer rock; a vast, 
almost universal greyness seemed to have 
overspread the whole face of nature, like 
some primeval curse of barrenness. The 
hills were not high, but they were strangely 
naked ; sheets of rock, bare as the pinna- 
cle of some alpine giant, rising in a suc- 
cession of steps from the base to the very 
summit. At last they arrived at the shores 
of a small lake whose steel-blue surface, 
shining like a turquoise, seemed to offer 
a welcome to the traveller through this 
wilderness. No other welcome was forth- 
coming. From the middle of the lake 
there rose a small green island, and from 
the middle of the island a large grey cas- 
tle, built of blocks of bluish limestone so 
large that even from this distance their 
successive layers were distinctly visible. 
High and low, near and far, not a living 
creature was to be seen; nota bird nor a 
beast, not an insect in the air, not appar- 
ently so much as a fish in the lough. In 
vain too they shouted and gesticulated ; 
their voices came back to them in accents 
of mockery or supplication from the oppo- 


site shore, but failed to produce the | 
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| slightest effect upon the inmates of the 
| castle, 

| What was to be done? Theobald Quin 
| wondered with some consternation. That 
| they could not remain where they were all 
| night was sufficiently obvious, and already 
| the shades of evening were beginning to 
‘fall. Was there any other house in the 
neighborhood where he could find a lodg- 
ing for the night, supposing that they 
failed to make themselves heard? he inp. 
quired of his driver. Faith, there was 
not, that he knew of, nor the time to be 
lookin’ for one neither, that worthy re. 
plied. *’Twas back at the station he and 
the mare must be in time for the 8.14 
from Anthenry, and it wanted barely two 
hours of that now. 

This was cheerful! Judge Quin was 
beginning to despair, and was mentally 
retracing the whole of that long, weary way 
back to the station, when at last two fig- 
ures did appear in sight, strolling down to 
the water’s edge, and a dialogue ensued 
between them and the carman. 

“ Who is that, at all, at this hour?” 

“*Tis a gentleman wantin’ to get to the 
castle.” 

“ Which?” 

“A gentleman — wantin’ — to —get — 
to — the — castle!” 

“Speak up, can’t you?” 

“A gen—tle— man! to — the —cas- 
—tle!” 

This time the answer did appear to 
have been heard, for the sound of laugh- 
ter was distinctly audible across the wa- 
ter. 

“ Arrah! what sort of a gentleman 
would he be now?” anew voice exclaimed, 
in a tone of mockery. 

The carman swore under his breath. 

* What’ll I say to thim at all, yer hon 
or?” he inquired, turning irritably to his 
fare. 

“Tell them it’s a—a relation of the 
family,” the other replied, divided between 
amusement and decided irritation at the 
| unseasonableness of the delay. 
| This information was duly repeated, but 
| failed apparently to produce any effect, or 
| possibly may have been lost upon the 
| road, for no steps were taken to put outa 
| boat. Now Judge Quin was a very equa 
| ble-tempered man, but his equability, like 
|that of most other people, had its limits. 
| He had come a long way in order to visit 

and, if possible, be of service to this un- 
| known relation of his, left stranded, as it 
| seemed, upon his hands; he was prepared 
to do his utmost on her behalf; to take 
upon himself, if need be, the whole pro 
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tectorship of her life; the whole care, 
guardianship, responsibility of her father- 
less children. All this, and more even, 
he was willing to do; to make sacrifices ; 
to part with what for a man of his means 
would be considerable sums. What he 
naturally had not been at all prepared for 
was that he, the bringer of these good 
things, should be received in so eminently 
cavalier and unceremonious a fashion ; 
kept kicking his heels upon the shores of 
a desolate lake, at fall of night, after a 
drive of nearly twenty miles, within sight 
and hearing of persons, presumably mem- 
bers of his sister in-law’s party, strolling 
at their ease on the further shore, and 
making mock of his efforts. to procure a 
passage to what might almost, under the 
circumstances, be called his own property. 
Naturally, therefore, as I say, he was very 
wroth, and in his wrath he became slightly 
unreasonable. 

“You may say I am Judge Quin,” he 
said to his driver, resolving as he did so 
that if this information failed in produc- 
ing the desired effect, he would simply 
turn round, retrace his steps the way he 
had come, and relinquish, for the present] 
at all events, all attempts at benefiting 
those who evidently, he said to himself, 
had no desire to be so benefited by him. 

Fortunately the unspoken threat was 
not required to be carried into execution. 
This time the announcement, conveyed at 
the top of Mr. Thaddeus Mooney’s pow- 
erful lungs, produced an immediate effect. 
A prompt commction manifested itself 
upon the shore of the island; one of the 
two men who had taken part in the previ- 
ous dialogue running back to the house, 
while the other proceeded to the water’s 
edge to get out a boat, where he was pres- 
ently joined by his companion, and both 
began pulling rapidly over towards the 
opposite shore. 

As the boat approached near enough 
for those upon that shore to discern its 
occupants, they were seen to be both 
young men, presumably between twenty 
and twenty-six years of age. One, a thick- 
set, broad-chested young fellow, heavy- 
featured and sandy-haired, dressed in a 
suit of serviceable frieze which did not 
suggest any of the niceties of tailoring. 
The other of a different type; biack- 
haired, white-faced, and smirking, with a 
moustache which betokened anxious cul- 
tivation, and town-cut clothes which had 
lost their first gloss—a young man who 
seemed to bring a sudden, not perhaps | 
quite explainable, suggestion of shops, | 
malacca canes, hair-oil, and to those still | 
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more intimately acquainted with their 
carte de pays, a Sunday afternoon, per- 
haps, upon the East Pier of Kingstown 
harbor. 

It was this gentleman who, as soon as 
the boat touched ground, stepped forward, 


‘advancing with outstretched hand and an 


agreeable smile upon his face toward 
where the judge stood, digesting his dis- 
pleasure beside the car, from which the 
driver had by this time lifted the luggage. 

“ Allow me to have the honor of wel- 
coming you to the County Clare, Judge 
Quin,” he said in a voice from which the 
native inflections were not quite so effec- 
tually banished as they were no doubt 
intended to be. “ Me sister Gloriana will 
be delighted at seeing you. Won’t you 
step into the boat, and we’ll be over ina 
twinkling ? ” 

“ You are Mrs. Edgar Quin’s brother?” 
the other responded with less cordiality 
than he would doubtless have shown half 
an hour previously. 

“The same, Judge Quin! Fortescue 
Devitt is me name. Odd, that we havn’t 
met earlier. All the more agreeable now 
—for me, anyhow!” Mr. Devitt ended 
with an engaging smile, which showed 
his admirably white teeth to perfection. 

Judge Quin did not make haste to fill 
up the obvious omission. They were 
now moving towards the boat, and instead 
of continuing the conversation, he glanced 
with some curiosity towards the second 
young man, who as yet had not spoken, 
and who, if his countenance was to be 
judged, was not particularly inclined to 
endorse the effusive civility of his com- 
panion, The carman was waiting to be 
paid, an operation which the judge per- 
formed by handing him the amount pre- 
viously stipulated for, and adding to it an 
additional five shillings. The fellow de- 
clined to be satisfied however. 

“And is that all I’m to get for losin’ 
me time and the mare gettin’ her death 
wid no horse-cloth to her back aither?” 
he exclaimed in a tone of well-simulated 
indignation, flinging the money down 
upon a stump at the edge of the water. 

“ That’s all,” Theobald Quin replied, 
settling himself in the boat with the 
phlegm natural to a man whose life has 
been spent in dealing with inferior and 
excitable races. 

“ Now go away, my good man, and don’t 
be attempting toimpose upon the gentle- 
man. Sure, you know right well it is over- 
paid you are,” Mrs. Edgar Quin’s brother 
said in a tone of edifying superiority. 

“ Overpaid? Wid sixteen shillings ! And 
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me good man, too! The Lord save us! 
Forty Devitt’s good man! Forty Devitt, 
that was riz at the charity school of Bally- 
sadare!” 

This form of repartee seemed for the 
moment to have the effect of paralyzing 
young Mr. Devitt, judging by the purple 
hue which suddenly overspread his coun- 
tenance, and it was left to the fourth 
member of the quartette to take up the 
cudgels. 

“ If you don’t want to have your head 
broke pick up the money, Mooney, you 
fool, and hold yer tongue,” he-said in a 
thick, gruff utterance which seemed strug- 
gling through some impenetrable. medium, 
and in which the native inflections were 
free from any attempt at concealment. 

The carman wheeled round to the new 
interlocutor. 

“Ah thin, Mr. Malony sor, sure you 
know yerself ’taint enough?” he said in a 
tone of obsequious entreaty. 

The young man addressed vouchsafed 
no rejoinder, merely pulling up the peg 
which fastened the boat to the shore, and 
pushing it out with his foot till itsfloated, 
after which he slumped through the water, 
which rose considerably above his ankles, 
and leaving the unabashed Mooney to 
gather up his money and retire at his 
leisure, clambered over the edge and re- 
sumed his former place at the oar. 

The incident was not perhaps calculated 
to add to the loquacity of the party, at any 
rate it was in well-nigh complete silence 
that they rowed across the lake to the 
island. What was left of the sunlight had 
now vanished, the wind, too, had dropped, 
and despite the splashing of the oars and 
the more distant rattling of the car along 
the road, the impression of solitude and 
silence was all-pervading. As they ap- 
proached the castle its four black walls 
rose up higher and higher, until they 
seemed to tower bodily into the sky. Be- 
hind, a few broken and fast discoloring 
fragments of orange and tawny were flak- 
ing the edges of the horizon, against which 
the terraced hills, clear in their rock-hewn 
distinctness, paled and paled from pur- 
ple, through violet, quivering and glowing 
awhile, until they settled finally down into 
a wide-spread sickly ashen, 

Lights, as they struck the shore, were 
beginning to play behind the grim-visaged 
mass of the masonry, one small, reddish 
flame suddenly appearing high up in the 
neighborhood of its turrets, whence its 
reflection fell lightning fashion along the 
water, disappearing shortly amongst some 
reeds and bulrushes. As he was getting 
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| out of the boat Judge Quin stumbled in 
the darkness, and would have fallen, but 
was caught in the grip of the big young 
man in the frieze suit, who half led, half 
shoved him towards a small walk which 
| led up from the landing-place to the aper- 
ture of the castle. 

This aperture was now opened and filled 
| with light, filled too, as it seemed to the 
new-comer, with a perfect flock of women- 
kind, young and old, middle-aged, of va- 
rious heights, and various fashions of 
head-gear ; out of which flock there pres- 
ently emerged a tall, youngish, still decid- 
edly good-looking woman, leading a child 
by the hand, who, as he approached, let- 
ting the latter go, and running forward 
with outstretched hands and an exclama- 
tion of “ Ach, me dear brother, I’m glad 
to see you!” fairly put her arms about his 
neck, and embraced him in the middle of 
his sunburnt cheek. 

From this embrace the judge emerged 
flushed, hot, and embarrassed. Not for 
many many years had he been kissed by 
a young and pretty woman, certainly never 
before in his life by one upon their first 
introduction. It was not, therefore, until 
he found himself seated upon a chair in 
the sitting-room that he recovered his 
customary and well-balanced self-posses- 
sion, 

His first impression upon doing so was 
that he had rarely in his life seen a room 
so full of people. To begin with, it was 
a very small room, astonishingly so when 
compared with the bulk of the building of 
which it apparently formed the principal 
sitting-room. The furniture, the chairs 
particularly, appeared to have been ar- 
ranged upon the theory that the further 
they got from the centre and the nearer 
to the walls of the room the better, conse- 
quently none of the party as yet were 
seated with the exception of himself and 
a very old lady, with a large red-and-brown 
check shawl around her shoulders, who 
sat in an armchair by the fireplace staring 
at the lights and himself with an unwink- 
ing attention which gave her not a little 
the aspect of an unusually large stuffed 
owl. 

This old lady, it was presently made 
clear to him, was Mrs. Edgar Quin’s 
mother. In addition there were two sis- 
|ters of the latter present ; another young 
lady swathed in black crape, whom he 
| made out to be the sister of the young ma? 
in the frieze suit whom the carman ha 
called Mr. Malony; another old lady, also 

in crape, who was Mr. Malony’s mother; 
| and yet another lady of undetermined age, 
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whose relationship he failed to elucidate. 
All these, it will be understood, made up 
a considerable party, particularly when the 
amount of cubic space which they were 
expected to occupy was taken into consid- 
eration. Theobald Quin was not a little 
taken aback by this to him utterly un- 
looked-for appearance of festivity. When 
on his homeward journey he had contem- 
plated this visit he was to pay to his 
sister-in-law he had always pictured her 
to himself as alone, or in the company 
only of her children. Without exactly 
forming any striking or picturesque 7d/e 
for himself, he had also always insensibly 
pictured himself as appearing in the char- 
acter somehow of a supporter, nay to some 
extent of a champion. The poor little 
woman — surely he had understood she 
was little —left a widow under such pe- 
culiarly trying circumstances, ignored by 
her husband’s too dignified relations, too 
poor to purchase the comforts of her sta- 
tion, without the education and culture 
which draws the worst sting from solitude, 
set down to struggle on as best she might 
in a half-dismantled house in the middle 
of a remote lake in the heart of West 
Clare! What more forlorn, more dispirit- 
ing situation could be imagined, or one 
more calculated to appeal to all that was 
kindliest in a man’s composition? The 


reality, however, such as he now found it, 
did not correspond to this preconceived 


picture. Far from languishing ina silent 
and melancholy solitude, his sister-in-law, 
judging by present appearances, appeared 
to inhabit a house inconveniently brim- 
ming over with people, not relations 
merely, whose presence might be ac- 
counted for, but also others not relations, 
whose presence did seem to need a certain 
amount of explanation. That poverty too, 
of which he had heard so much and on 
behalf of which he had been appealed to 
so strenuously — where was it, or what 
had become of it? The room in which 
they were sitting was not an attractive 
one, there were not many suggestions of 
graceful or intelligent occupation about it, 
but Judge Quin had experience enough to 
know probably there would not have been 
in any case. It was full of furniture, 
brand-new furniture; it was perfectly 
ablaze with lights — wax candles, which, 
everybody knows, cost money; servants 
—the indiscriminate and heterogeneous 
servants of a second-rate Irish establish- 
ment— kept appearing and disappearing 
at the door. What the deuce did it mean ? 
the poor man asked himself in some per- 
plexity. 
3298 
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These discrepancies, which increased 
as the evening advanced, puzzled our exile 
considerably, and gave rise to sundry un- 
easy reflections in his mind. The meal 
to which the whole party were presently 
summoned was an abundant one, almost 
too abundant for the occasion, the table 
presenting rather the effect of an over- 
crowded fable d’héte, where the landlord 
is liberal but the waiters not as efficiently 
drilled in their parts as they might be. 
There had been a momentary hesitation 
before going in, and, rather to his surprise, 
he had seen his sister-in-law go up to the 
young man in frieze and enter into an ani- 
mated discussion with him, she apparently 
pleading, he reluctantly yielding to some- 
thing proposed. After which she returned 
and requested that the judge would kindly 
take in her mother—the old lady, that. 
is, with glassy eyes — which he had ac- 
cordingly done, seating himself as a mat- 
ter of course at the foot of the table, the 
rest flocking in one after the other, with- 
out any particular sequence. 

The evening passed under such circum-- 
stances and in such company, was quite: 
different from anything the judge had 
previously imagined. Even his brother’s. 
children were a disappointment to the 
poor man; the little girl allowed herself 
to be spoken to, and even graciously ac- 
cepted some Indian gewgaws which he 
abstracted from a trunk for her benefit; 
but the boy, upon being introduced, 
promptly betook himself to the company 
of the mysterious young man in the frieze 
coat, from whose side no persuasion could 
win him unti! his bedtime arrived. Mrs. 
Edgar Quin seemed embarrassed; the 
Malony family appeared handsomely en- 
dowed with illimitable capacities for 
silence, and the chief conversational bur- 
den of the party was accordingly sustained: 
by young Mr. Devitt, who favored the 
company with a lengthened account of a. 
ball at Rathmines, given by a lady of his 
acquaintance a few weeks earlier, at which 
he appeared to have constituted the life 
and soul of the party. 

The whole position of affairs was mys- 
terious, and it was with a feeling of relief 
that Judge Quin hailed the moment of 
dispersal. Atter declining several offers 
of whiskey and other enticing beverages, 
he was conducted by his sister-in-law to 
a room up several flights of stairs, where, 
overcome with the fatigues engendered by 
a night and two days’ travelling, he pres- 
ently fell asleep. 

From this sleep he was awakened about 
the middle of the night by a horrible smell, 
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and by a sensation of suffocation, as 
though he were sinking down through 
mountains of something soft and yielding, 
which closed in steadily upon him as he 
descended. This sensation, worse still 
this smeil, continued and even appeared 
to strengthen as he awoke; it was des- 
perate, sickening, all-pervading. His first 
idea was that he must be still on board 
ship, only that instead of being in his 
cabin, his berth had been mysteriously 
conveyed to the bottom of the hold; then 
he thought of bad apples, of dead rats, of 
various forms of animal and vegetable 
decay. Finally all other imaginations 
concentrated and resolved themselves into 
a single word, dry rot/ He had smelt it 
when he was going to bed, but had been 
too sleepy to refer it to its proper cause; 
the whole atmosphere of the castle was 
not an invigorating one, the room itself 
had a dank, unoccupied air, but his 
thoughts had been otherwise occupied, 
and he had been glad to get to bed and 
forget them. Now, however, it was im- 
possible any longer to be oblivious of it; 
impossible, in fact, to think of anything 
else; the sleepiness engendered by two 
days’ travelling was not proof against its 
potent horrors. No one endowed with 
that doubtfully advantageous possession, 
a nose, could stand out against it, and 
with a bound he was out of his bed, had 
crossed the half-carpeted space which sep- 
arated him from the window, had wrenched 
the latter widely open, and was leaning 
out. 

Heavens, what a relief! A moon that 
was three parts full was dropping silver 
rain across the lake, half of which was 
already agleam and dazzling—a silver 
shield of the very finest goldsmith’s work ; 
the other half was still dark, not black but 
grey, with a gloss upon it, like brocade or 
old satin. Right and left the long straight 
lines of the hills rose step above step, a 
ghostly staircase clear as crystal in the 
moonlight, whose uppermost rim seemed 
to have got somehow worn away. Midway 
nearly due west of the lake the hills sank 
again to meet the shore, and here too—a 
dozen miles perhaps from his eye — was 
another long bar of silver, not chased, but 
smooth and seemingly solid, changing in- 
deed, but changing upon too large a scale 
to ripple, heaving rather with the long, 
slow heave of some dreamless sleeper. 
And as he leaned out, smelling ravenously | 
at the fresh night air, and trying to rid his | 
nostrils of that unspeakably detestable | 
smell which had lately filled them, a hol-| 
low thud, broken and renewed, and broken | 





and renewed again and again, fell sonor- 
ously upon his ears. 

It was beautiful, even magnificent, but 
it was also undeniably cold, and of this 
the poor man became speedily aware! 
There was little air astir, but what there 
was had a tingle in it, almost like incip- 
ient frost. He shivered and made a few 
steps backward from the window. Hardly, 
however, had he quitted its neighborhood, 
before that detestable smell took posses- 
sion of him again. It seemed to be cling- 
ing to the woodwork of the windows; to 
be in the chairs, in the tables, in every- 
thing. Never in all his experience had he 
smelt so utterly pernicious a smell. There 
was an acrid flavor about it which seemed 
to take hold of more senses than one. 
Did other bedrooms in this unfortunate 
house enjoy the same, he wondered, or 
was he specially privileged ? 

He groped about in search of a match- 
box, but failed, it need hardly be said, to 
discover one. There was light enough, 
however, from the moonlight to see the 
furniture, but mistily and deceptively, the 
huge four-post bed from which he had just 
risen, and which constituted its principal 
dignity, towering like some stupendous 
catafalque in its cobwebby corner. Judge 
Quin was probably as little of a ghost-seer 
as could well be imagined, twenty-seven 
years of Indian sun having pretty well 
purged from his brain any faint residue of 
such vanities he might have inherited from 
his Celtic ancestors. As he glanced round 
him in the semi-obscurity, however, he 
could not help remarking to himself how 
easy it would be for a superstitious man 
to people this semi-bluish obscurity with 
strange and eerie shapes. Nay, little 
prone to such follies as he was, it seemed 
to him as if he could almost have fancied 
gruesome creatures swarming about the 
floor, and peopling the dusky corners, 
mopping and moving with skinny fingers, 
and claws which strove to scratch. If he 
only could have got back to bed and set- 
tled himself peacefully under the sheets, 
it would have been a comfort! This un- 
fortunately was just what it was quite out 
of the question to do. He did go back 
and fetch a blanket, huddling it in an un- 
satisfactory fashion around his shoulders, 
and settling himself as best he could upon 
a couple of chairs, with his head propped 
against another, and in close proximity to 
the window. 

At length, though not until after much 
hard fighting, sleep got the better of the 
struggle, and despite the cold and uncom- 
fortable attitude, he slept, and slept 
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soundly for an hour or two. Suddenly 
something, either in his dreams or in the 
outward reality, startled him and he 
opened his eyes. On so doing he dis- 
covered that the night —the first night of 
his return to the land of his birth — was 
over, and that a new day was _ breaking 
gradually in the east. It broke, not as 
too many days do in that cloud-infested 
region, in mist and rain and all-pervading 
despondency, but with a great green flush 
in the east, growing steadily into ruddi- 
ness until it had spread itself even to the 
west, and was sweeping away in unim- 
peded glory over the whole abyss of sea. 
Despite his aching shoulders, and despite 
that yet more agonizing sense of sleep un- 
lawfully and treacherously kept off, the 
judge could not help rejoicing too in the 
return of anew day. His thoughts insen- 
sibly began turning in the direction of hot 
water. How blessed would it be,. he 
thought, to have a bath, to assuage in some 
degree the chills and the cramp engen- 
dered by this most memorably miserable 
night! Then —that desirable consumma- 
tion seeming to him highly improbable, at 
any rate for many, many hours to come — 
another and a more heroic idea occurred. 
He would go out. That broad realm of 
Atlantic, unfurling its blue banner tri- 


umphantly before his windows, had an 
irresistivle enticement for the returning 


exile. Thereby too would he escape from 
this pernicious smell, would stretch his 
limbs, cramped with their agonized pos- 
ture, and would get into the sunshine 
which already was making a dazzle upon 
the water. 

He looked at his watch; it was half 
past six o’clock. Another question arose. 
Should he be able to get out of the house, 
and if he succeeded even in doing so, 
should he be able to find the boat in which 
he had crossed last night? If not, his 
energy would simply resolve itself into a 
melancholy stroll round the island, whose 
dimensions he could see were even smaller 
than he had taken them to be over night. 
Thus speculating, he had begun to dress, 
putting on everything warm and comfort- 
ing which his too light summer wardrobe 
afforded. Before he had finished this and 
his much curtailed ablutions, a sound 
reached him from the inside of the house, | 
the distant cautious opening of a door. 
Looking out, he saw that the thickset 





young man, called Malony, had come out 
of the house with a fishing-rod on his | 
shoulder, and was wending his way in the | 
direction of the boat. Now Judge Quin | 
would have infinitely preferred to make | 
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his little expedition alone. Though less 
objectionable to his taste than the other 
young man, he was inclined to resent the 
presence of this young Malony in his sis- 
ter-in-law’s house. What was he doing 
there? Who was he? And what was 
the meaning of the Malony family having 
quartered themselves, apparently in per- 
manence, upon an unfortunate young 
woman whose means were so circum- 
scribed that it was as much, nay, more 
than she could do to provide for herself 
and her own children? The unreason- 
ableness of the thing irritated him, the 
more so that he had not as yet been able 
to find any opportunity of remonstrating 
with his sister-in-law upon the subject, so 
that his objections had been necessarily 
confined to the much-tried region of his 
own breast. 

Now, however, he felt obliged to ad- 
dress the young man on pain of seeing 
him depart with the only means of locomo- 
tion probably attainable. Calling from 
the window, he begged therefore that if 
he was going to take the boat he would 
kindly wait a few minutes, as he himself 
proposed going to the mainland, and would 
ask him to put him across. 

When he had descended the stairs and 
reached the front of the house, young 
Malony was still standing in the self-same 
place, and turned upon him, as he ap- 
proached, a pair of such widely open, can- 
didly astonished eyes, that the elder man 
felt bound to put forward some explana: 
tion.of the apparent eccentricity of his 
conduct. 

“T’ve been unable to sleep,” he said in 
a tone of polite explanation. ‘ There’s 
something extremely odd the matter with 
the room. A most unpleasant smell. I 
have literally hardly closed an eye all 
night.” 

“You’re in what they call the torret, 
ar’nt you? The wood’s rotten. I told 
Glor — Mrs. Quin she’d better not put 
any one in it. ’Tis a beastly stink!” 
young Mr. Malony assented candidly. 

Judge Quin felt a little offended. What- 
ever fault he as a member of the family 
might choose to find with the house, it 
was hardly for visitors to do so. 

“No doubt my brother was unable to 
put the whole of the castle into order,” he 
said rather coldly. “In an old house of 
this kind, there is always an immensity to 
do, to make things comfortable.” 

“‘ All the money in Ireland, or out of it, 
wouldn’t make ¢ha?¢ one comfortable. It’s 
the rottenest old husk in the country. If 
I'd my way I’d have it down to-morrow.” 
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It was now Judge Quin’s turn to open 
his eyes. Whatever he might think of 
his poor brother’s wisdom in selecting 
Quin Lough as a place of residence, did 
not affect the question. The tone as- 
sumed by this young man, this stranger, 
was outrageous, unheard of. Cub that he 
was, and encouraged as he had doubtless 
been by others in his uncouthness, this 
was rather too much to put up with; it 
was time some one put acheck upon his 
bearishness, and taught him the way it 
behoved any one admitted to the society 
of gentlemen to behave. It was not easy 
to see how this much-needed lesson was 
to be administered, however. The finer 
shades of behavior would evidently be 
lost upon him, and to have a dispute upon 
such a subject would clearly have been 
derogatory to his own dignity. All he 
could do at the moment, therefore, was to 
turn away from the hand which young 
Mr. Malony proffered to him on their ar- 
rival at the boat, and to stalk with dignity 
to his own place, seating himself with an 
air of displeasure in the bows. 

That these symptoms were utterly 
thrown away upon their recipient was evi- 
dent from the next remark. 

“* She likes it,” he said, jerking his head 
in the direction of the island they were 
“ She’d rather have 
It’s 


leaving Eehind them. 
it than a decent house elsewhere. 
the name of the thing, I suppose, and on 


that account of the children. They were 
great people about here once upon a time, 
the Quins, I suppose?” he added, address- 
ing the representative of the family with 
an air of inquiry. “Tremendous swells 
— kings and all that sort of thing?” 

In spite of himself, the judge could 
hardly forbear a smile. 

“You don’t belong to this neighborhood 
yourself, I suppose ?” he answered, waiv- 
ing the question of his race’s supremacy. 

“Is it I? Not I; never was in it till 
six months ago. I’m from Cork” —a 
city which he pronounced as if its name 
had been spelt with an a. “ You'll have 
heard of Malony’s hams?” he added a 
minute after with a certain gravity. 

Judge Quin had heard of Malony’s 
hams. Every one, not in Cork alone, but 
all Ireland has heard of them. Their ex- 
cellence and the fame thereof has gone 
abroad throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. So this was a Malony of the 
hams, was it? he thought with some 
amusement. Another and a more perti- 
nent fact immediately presented itself 
this young man was intimately connected 
with those Malonys, he must be well off, 
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|and if he was well off, and his relations 
well off, why in the name of reason had 
they come and quartered themselves ex 
masse upon that unfortunate young woman 
his sister-in-law ? 

“What relation are you to the head of 
the firm?” he inquired abruptly. 

The young man threw back his chin. 
“ He’ll never have a nearer,” he said with 
a guffaw of enjoyment. “ You’ve got the 
head of the firm, as you call him, in the 
boat with you,” he added, with a sense of 
his own waggery which nearly resulted in 
a capsize. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are 
the head of that business?” 

“IT am now. My father was, but he 
died two months ago. That’s one reason 
we ” Mr. Malony suddeniy became 
scarlet, and the rest of his sentence was 
buried in the depths of his boots. 

Judge Quin did not pay any heed to his 
confusion. The affairs of the Malonys 
were of no consequence naturally to him. 
What struck him forcibly was that this 
piece of information only made those cir- 
cumstances which had been previously 
perplexing more instead of less account- 
able. He said nothing further, however, 
until they had reached the opposite shore, 
and until young Malony, having tied up 
the boat, and again shouldered his fishing- 
rod, was preparing to depart, when he put 
forward another question. 

“ Does your — your party purpose stay- 
ing here for any length of time?” he in- 
quired with some dryness in his tone. 

His companion reddened, and for the 
first time exhibited symptoms of a per- 
ception of something unflattering in the 
other’s manner. 

“Can't say, I’m sure, what we'll be do- 
ing zow,” he responded brusquely, and 
turning away, strode off rapidly towards 
the shore. 

Judge Quin, too, went his way shrug- 
ging his shoulders with a sense of utter 
and hopeless mystification as he did so. 
The matter was past his puzzling out, that 
was clear, so he wisely decided to put it 
away for the present and give himself up 
to the devices of the next few hours. He 
did not go straight down to the water's 
edge, having a sentimental preference for 
renewing his acquaintance with the At- 
| lantic at its best aspect, so left the road 
| presently and struck across the long slop- 
ing hill to a point where, from the win- 
| dows, he had seen the face of the vertical 





If | edge of cliff rise clear against the water. 


He had almost forgotten his perplexi- 
ities in the enjoyment of his walk, but 
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when he was again on his way downhill, 
they came back upon him and harassed | 
him much. He wanted extremely to do| 
the best he could for his sister-in-law ; not | 
merely for the sake of his brother who 
was dead, but also for the sake of his own 
obstinacy for which he had a high and a 
justifiable good opinion, and which was 
wholly committed to this side in the family 
difference. His brother Sir Phelim had 
always, he maintained, behaved badly in 
the matter, unkindly, selfishly. What if 
Edgar had married a little below him, and 
if he had married imprudently, was he the 
first man or the first Quin that had ever 
done so, that his family should promptly 
turn their backs upon him, the more so 
because it happened to be obviously con- 
venient to them to doso? He would have 
dearly liked to be able to go back and tell 
his brother, Sir Phelim, that their sister- 
in-law was a delightful person; that he 
had never more enjoyed himself than 
while under her roof; he would have liked 
to be able to extol her to the skies asa 
model of prudence, housewifely virtues, 
economy, devoted to the memory of her 
husband and to the bringing up of her 
children. Like every practical - minded 


man, too, he had a keen desire to have 
the worth of his money. 


Now, he had 
been extremely generous to his brother 
Edgar, and since his brother’s death to 
Mrs. Edgar, and was quite prepared to be 
more generous still, but he was: not at all 
prepared to see his money squandered 
about in foolish wastefulness ; expended 
in providing eatables and drinkables for 
all the idle members of his sister-in-law’s 
family ; still less in providing it for these 
Malonys, who were quite as competent 
and more competent than he was to pro- 
vide eatables and drinkables for them- 
selves. Could this young fellow, this 
Malony, want to marry her? Could that 
be the solution of the problem? The idea 
had occurred to him once or twice already, 
but had always been put away again as 
improbable. To begin with, though a 
young-looking woman still, his sister-in- 
law was unquestionably years older than 
Malony. Of course that fact would not 
have proved anything one way or other 
had others seemed to favor the notion, 
but this it did not appear to him they did. 
The few times he had heard Malony ad- 
dress her his manner had been anything 
rather than lover-like. It had been gruff, 
on the contrary, to bearishness, his whole 
bearing being much more like that of 
some extremely dissatisfied brother or 
husband than a lover. No, that he de-| 
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clared to himself could hardly be, and the 
upshot of his whole cogitations was that 
he had not, he decided, gone the right 
way to work, had allowed himself to be 
too much ruled by circumstances, instead 
of ruling them, as at his age, and in his 
position, was only proper, and he resolved 
that on his return he would lose no time 
in having a good talk with his sister-in- 
law, and trying to get to the bottom of her 
financial circumstances, and if he found 
she was exceeding her income —as to 
his apprehensions seemed unquestionable 
—he would take her to task for it, but 
gently and affectionately, as a good elder 
brother should. 

His resolutions, poor man! were put to 
a very early test. When he got in, the 
whole party, with the exception of himself 
and Malony, were at breakfast, and his 
entrance was the signal for such a general 
and apparently preconcerted hushing up, 
such a death-like lull succeeding to a pre- 
viously deafening clatter of tongues, as 
seldom fails to produce a feeling of exas- 
peration upon the producer of it. Shortly 
after breakfast, too, fresh relays of Ma- 
lonys and Devitts arrived in boats, and 
there was more whispering, and more 
meals hastily served up, and much hurry- 
ing to and fro of slipshod servants, and 
such a general atmosphere of excitement, 
buzz, and mystification, that at last he was 
fain to walk out of the house, and cool his 
indignation as best he could in the garden, 
a place given over, it seemed, to be an ex- 
ercise-ground for lean, long-legged hens, 
which scratched the moist earth and rooted 
about at the foot of ancient fuchsia-bushes 
with much clucking self.satisfaction. His 
projected conversation with his sister-in- 
law proved, moreover, the most abject of 
failures. What the matter was with them 
both, he failed to discover, but even after 
by sheer force of dogged persistence he 
had got her to himself, away from the 
tribe of the Devitts and Malonys, he 
could not induce her to come to the point 
or to tell him how affairs stood with her 
finances. She beat about the bush, and 
shillied and shallied, and said he was very 
kind, most particularly kind; as long as 
she lived she’d always be grateful for 
his goodness, and the dear children too. 
They were true Quins anyhow, and would 
always love their uncle better than any 
one else in the world. As for money, she 
was thankful to say there was no difficulty 
about ¢haZ at present; other friends were 
kind too, and she hoped he wouldn’t be 
vexed, and if she had had any ideahe was 
likely to come so soon, why things might 
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have been different. And with that she 
blushed and stammered, and showed | 
symptoms of shedding tears, and at last | 
made an excuse and got away. Soon} 
after which the judge found himself con- 
fronted with Mr. Fortescue Devitt, who 
regaled him with the whole account of the 
ball at Rathmines all over again, whereat 
in his perplexity and irritation, and for 
lack of a better victim, be rose in his wrath 
and snubbed that young gentleman so un- 
compromisingly thateven his opaque soul 
woke to a consciousness of the fact. And 
then he took shane to himself for snub- 
bing so small a thing, and so turned away 
and strode up-stairs to his room in the 
turret, forgetting about the smell, and 
found it still reigning there in full posses- 
sion, and was routed and driven away with 
confusion, and out into the garden again, 
whence he strayed into the back regions 
of the establishment, and wandered round 
amongst stray pots and pails, and old 
shoes and buots, and potato-skins, stum- 
bling over washtubs and turf-buckets, set 
engagingly in unexpected places, and was 
a very miserable man, and sorely repented 
that he had ever made this expedition to 
Clare, or meddled in the atfairs of those 
who had evidently no need or desire what- 
soever of aid from him. 

Whatever else might be wanting to 
Quin Lough, of eating and drinking there 
was Clearly no lack, and the clang of the 
luncheon-bell roused him in the middle of 
these reflections; and when he mechan- 
ically obeyed its summons, he found every 
knife and fork in the establishment hard 
at work again, an odor of roast mutton 
filling the air like a tide of incense. 
Young Malony had come in from his fish- 
ing, and sat near the head of the table, de- 
vouring slice after slice of mutton with the 
haste and pertinacity of a man who does 
not expect to see food again for a fort- 
night. Judge Quin’s indignation, rising 
all the morning, fairly brimmed over at 
this sight. Deuce take the fellow, what 
business had he to sit gorging himself at 
other people’s expense? he thought vin- 
dictively; ugly, lumbering, overfed lout! 
And when his sister-in-law innocently in- 
quired whether he would have some more 
— ‘Thank you, no, Gloriana,” he said, 
using her Christian. name for the first and 
only occasion in his life. ‘ Three slices of 
mutton are enough for me,” with a glance 
at the culprit opposite, which caused the 





latter’s jaws to pause for a moment in the 
act of mastication, and his eyes to stare | 
roundly and vacantly at his assailant, after | 
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from a dish in front of him, and, thus 
recruited, set to work stoltdly upon the 
mutton again. 

Altogether, as will be perceived from 
these indications, the poor judge’s visit to 
Quin Lough could not be called a success, 
and of this no one was more conscious 
than himself. He had laid out his plans 
to stay there a week, but by the end of 
the second day it was abundantly evident 
that the sooner he went away, the greater 
the likelihood of his meeting any of the 
party again upon decently comfortable 
terms. There are situations where the 
boldest of men have no resource but to 
beat a retreat, and this clearly was one of 
them. He had not intended visiting his 
old home at present, there being reasons 
that made him rather shrink from doing 
so; now, however, he declared his inten- 
tion of goingthere. After all, it was onlya 
thirty-two miles’ drive across country, and 
nothing could be more natural than that 
he should wish to visit it. At any rate, 
he announced the necessity of his so doing 
in a tone which admitted :of no question, 
and was rewarded by seeing unmistakable 
symptoms of satisfaction creep over the 
faces of all present. He ordered a car— 
not Mooney’s —to be in readiness upon 
the opposite shore at a particular hour the 
following morning, and when that hour 
arrived took leave of his sister-in-law with 
some embarrassment on her part, but con- 
siderably less effusion than had been 
shown at their meeting, the feminine 
branches of the Malonys and Devitts, in 
place of congregating at the door, watch- 
ing him from concealed posts behind doors 
and windows as he marched down to the 
beach with his mackintosh over his arm. 

Young Malony was waiting alone to pull 
him across, Mr. Devitt having probably 
declined on this occasion to render his 
valuable assistance. The transit was 
accomplished ia silence, but upon reach- 
ing the opposite shore the young man 
shouldered the portmanteau before the 
other had time to take any steps in the 
matter, and carried it on his shoulders to 
the car which stood waiting for them upon 
the road, after which he stood with both 
hands in his pockets, and the air of a man 
who has something to say, but not a notion 
how to say it. 

Judge Quin was not in the mood to help 
him out. Having seen to the disposal ot 
his luggage, and ascertained by dint of 
rigid cross-examination that the driver 
was acquainted with his way, he was about 
to mount, when his companion at last 


which he helped himself to some potatoes | broke silence. 
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“You'll be back before long, I sup- | and a large, full-faced man, florid but mil- 


pose ?” he observed awkwardly. 

“JT should say it was highly improba- 
ble,” the other responded severely. 

Malony thrust his hands deeper into 
his pockets, kicked over a piece of stone 
which was lying in the road, wriggled, 
and looked away at the distant horizon, as 
if he was considering the prospects of 
rain. ‘“ Well, good-bye, any way,” he 
said at last, and thrusting out a big brown 
hand, seized the other’s reluctant one, and 
then turning round, stumped down to his 
boat again, pushed it off, plunged in over 
the gunwale, and was soon pulling away 
as if for bare life to the island. So expe- 
ditious were his movements that when 
the judge looked round a few minutes 
afterwards nothing in the shape of a boat 
was visible upon the water, the whole 
scene — island, castle, lake —having re- 
sumed the same air of absolutely unbroken 
desolation that it had done on his arrival, 
the topmost turret wherein he had passed 
so distracted a night being the last thing 
visible as he turned the corner of the road. 

He performed his journey to his broth- 
er’s place in safety, but if he expected 
soiace or exhilaration from the change, he 
was destined to be disappointed. The 
house and property were under the charge 
of an agent, who in his turn was under 
the charge of a small and extremely fussy 
consignment of police, who took turns to 
follow him about in his walks, and to sit 
in his pew in church, and upon the box 
when he went for a drive, and to escort 
him up-stairs and down-stairs, and sit in 
a row outside while he ate his dinner, and 
who it is to be hoped at least enjoyed 
their position. It was the first time that 
the returned wanderer had made acquaint- 
ance with this new phase of his country’s 
domestic history, and it cannot be said 
that it commended itself to him as satis- 
factory. Nay, so strong is the force of 
contagion, that after a few hours’ expe- 
rience of it he too began to feel as if he 
had lived all his life in a state of be- 
leaguerment, and to look suspiciously 
about hawthorn-bushes and round hay- 
ricks, as things likely to be perilous to 
harmless and unsuspecting persons. It 
was not an exhilarating experience, and he 
was not sorry to find himself once again 
upon a car, this time with only a short 
space of road between him and the sta- 
tion, where he was to meet the train which 
was to convey him to Dublin. 

He had left his goods in the charge of 
a porter, and had gone to get a newspaper, 
when he heard himself hailed by name, 








itary-looking, a heavy silver riding-whip 
in one hand, and a white and liver-colored 
pointer at his heels, came clinking his 
spurs across the platform, and grasped 
him warmly by the hand, uttering as he 
did so a dozen exclamations of pleasure at 
the encounter, and at his own good for- 
tune in happening to look into the station 
that minute in search of a parcel from 
Dublin which had gone astray. 

It took Judge Quin several seconds to 
recollect who his amiable and effusive 
friend was. Then he recollected that he 
was a certain captain, probably by this 
time Major Duckett, who had been quar- 
tered for some time at his station in In- 
dia, and to whom he had shown some 
civility ten years previously, but of whom 
he had since entirely lost sight, and of 
whom, beyond that he was a fellow-coun- 
tryman, he had really known nothing. He 
responded, however, to his greeting with 
due cordiality, expressing his pleasure at 
the accidental encounter and his regret 
that their meeting should be but a momen 
tary one. “I had no notion, that you 
belonged to this part of the country, 
Duckett,” he added in conclusion. “I 
fancied you came from somewhere in the 
south.” 

“So I do, my dear fellow — Cork — 
quite right, but you see I was appointed 
three years ago to the adjutancy of this 
ferocious militia of yours, the most abso- 
lute sinecure probably which the nine- 
teenth century can boast; the regiment 
has never been out since I joined it, and 
seems little likely either to do so the way 
things are going on, But about yourself. 
When did you return from India, and what 
brings you along this line? I thought.Sir 
Phelim and all the family had registered 
an immortal oath never again to set foot 
in Clare?” 

“T am afraid they have, or something 
like it, but I have been paying a visit to 
my sister-in-law at Quin Lough.” 

“Ah, to be sure. Mrs. Edgar 
mustn't call her that, by the way, now, 
must we? I stayed there once years ago 
when Lord Tullaghlough’s otter-hounds 
were in the neighborhood, and your 
brother was good enough to put me up for 
the night. Wonderful old castle, isn’t it? 
I always wonder what one of those mil- 
lionaires who love tinkering up old houses 
would make of it. By the way, talking of 
millionaires, what do you say to your new 
relation?” the major added, with twin- 
kling eyes and the air of a man who looks 
for a humorous reply. 
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But the judge merely looked a little; likes the children, and is going to turn 
bewildered. into the regular paterfamilias. Young 
“New relation? What new relation?} Hammya paterfamilias! Ha,ha! Upon 
You don’t mean my sister-in-law?” he | my life, it is a good joke! It’s a good 
said. | joke too my telling it all to you, as if you 


“ Sister-in-law? No. Imean Malony.”| didn’t know more about it than I ‘do. 


Theobald Quin’s foot was upon the step | Well, I believe you really ave off at last. 


of the railway carriage, and he was in the 
act of mounting. Instead of doing so, he 
drew his foot down again until he once 
more stood upon the platform, and re- 
mained staring blankly at his interlocutor. 

“ Malony ?” he repeated faintly. 

“Malony? Yes, of course, young Ma- 
lony — Hammy, we call him in Cork — 
her new husband. Oh! come, I say, 
judge, you needn’t look so awfully inno- 
cently at me. I know it had to be kept 
dark because of the old man being just 
dead, and because the bride insisted upon 
it, and all that; but Malony is a neighbor 
of ours —his father, old Hammy, bought 
the Deepdales’ place on the Cove —so 
of course I was one of the first to hear of 
it. Besides, those sort of things, bless 
you, always slip out. There’s no use in 
trying to bottle them up, not a bit.” 

“Husband?” Theobald Quin repeated 
in a tone of stupefaction, that being the 
only word that had yet penetrated to his 
understanding. 


“Come, I say, judge, it’s too bad — with 


anoldfriend too! Don’t I tell you there’s 
not the slightest use in making a mystery 
of it. I snow they were married last 
Tuesday week —or was it Wednesday? 
All the same, I’m bound to say I never 
saw a man who did it so well; but for the 
impossibility of the thing any one would 
swear it was the first you’d heard of it— 
coming straight from the house too! If 
ever I have a secret, mark my words, Ill 
tell it to you, and I'll be bound not a soul 
will get it out of you. Ha, ha, ha!” 
“Thank you. You're very good,” 
Judge Quin replied mechanically. 
“Socially, it is, I suppose, a bit of a 
come-down,” the major rattled on, “ Af- 
ter all, though, what would you have? 
Gold is everything nowadays, and Ma- 
lony is as stiff with it as a field-marshal’s 
epaulet, and an uncommonly good sort of 
fellow too at bottom, when you come to 
know hin, is Hammy. Of course he’s a 
lout, it doesn’t take a Chesterfield to see 
that. With all their money his people 
ought to have sent him to Eton instead of 
Armagh, or some such place, topping up 
with the ‘rrinity College; what could they 
expect? not that they'd see any difference. 
I hear he has come out uncommonly hand- 
somely in the matter of settlements, and 





Here’s the fellow for the ticket. Shall I 
tell him to lock you in?” 

But Judge Quin, who had now taken 
his place in the carriage, was in a state of 
mind too hopelessly chaotic to articulate. 
The train was getting under weigh, and 
mechanically, and like a man in a dream, 
he waved a farewell to his loquacious 
friend, who continued upon the step talk- 
ing up to the last available instant. Me- 
chanically he saw the train grind and 
scrape its way out of the station, and be- 
gin a leisurely career over the green fields 
and superabounding rocks outside. Me- 
chanically, too, he unfolded his newspa- 
per, and held it between himself and his 
solitary neighbor, without, however, un- 
derstanding a syllable of what he was 
looking at. It was not until he reached 
the junction, and was pacing the platform 
while waiting for the train for Dublin to 
arrive, that his brain began to get into 
working order again, and he was able to 
grasp this utterly astounding piece of in- 
formation which he had just received. 

Married, actually married! so that was 
the meaning of it! of the whisperings and 
fussings ; the endless relations; the run- 
nings to and fro. It meant ¢haz, did it? 
No wonder she wouldn’t speak out; no 
wonder she beat about the bush when he 
asked her about her money matters, — her 
money matters indeed! So Malony all 
the time had been actually master of the 
house; and he, #e had been Malony’s 
guest! The eatings, drinkings, and all 
the rest of it had been at A/alony’s ex- 
pense. What a dolt idiot thrice besotted, 
blind mole he had been, to be sure! How 
those people, those Devitts and Malonys, 
must have laughed in their sleeve at his 
stupidity! But what was the meaning of 
it all? What good did they expect to get 
by combining together to cheat and de- 
ceive him? It was not Malony’s doing; 
no, there he exonerated the fellow; but 
what had been his sister-in-law’s motive in 
keeping him in the dark? Was it by way 
of punishing the family through him for 
having ignored her? or was it that she 
was surprised by his sudden appearance 
and took refuge in fibbing? or was it 
sheer, gratuitous feminine perversity? or 
what was the reason of it? Whatever it 
was, he felt that he had been atrociously, 
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abominably ill-used. He had gone there 
in all kindness and brotherly feeling, and 
in turn he had been cozened, hoodwinked, 
betrayed; never had a man been worse 
used,than he! He would have liked to 
go back then and give them a piece of 
his mind. Better, he would have liked to 
have discovered the true state of things in 
time and to have punished them properly 
for their duplicity ; and not being in the 
least a man given to epigrams, he be- 
thought him now of several uncommonly 
smart things which he might have said, if 
only, only, an inkling of the true state of 
affairs had dawned upon him in time. Yes, 
he would have made them wince, that he 
could promise them; they needn’t have 
expected any mercy from him! For all 
that, there was one repartee which he fad 
indulged in, and which in the depths of 
his heart he could not help now wishing 
unsaid. He would have given a good deal 
to have kept that rather unlucky observa- 
tion about the mutton to himself! 
EmILy LAWLEsS. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
KETCHES OF INDIAN LIFE. 


I. 
THE WOMEN. 


ONE cannot live long in India, or at 
least in the Bengal presidency, without 
being struck by the fact that one never 
sees any native women above the rank of 
the laboring class. It emphasizes in a curi- 
ous way the difference between Eastern 
and Western customs. You see handsome 
carriages driving in the parks, and you 
instinctively expect to see ladies in them ; 
but the occupants are invariably men — 
almost invariably fat men —sleek rotund 
ity being looked on favorably as a visible 
sign of wealth and dignity. You are in- 
vited to a magnificent fé¢e at the house of 
anative gentleman, where you are received 
by your host and his sons and his uncles 
and his male kinsmen of all degrees ; but 
there is absolutely no sign of the exist- 
ence of any women. Nor must you com- 
mit so grave a breach of decorum as to 
allude toa man’s wife or daughters. He 
ignores them, and expects you to have the 
courtesy to do the same. 

In course of time the custem loses its 
Strangeness, and you practically forget 
that among the upper classes in India 
men are not the only sex. Many English- 
women on first going to India think, as I 
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did, that this shall not be so with them, 
and that they will bridge over the gulf be- 
tween themselves and the women of the 
country. In their kindly enthusiasm they 
blame their own countrywomen for not 
having done so in times past. But they 
will not have been many months in the 
country before the impalpable network of 
custom will have drawn its meshes round 
them. The abstract wish will still remain, 
but their enthusiasm will have toned down 
into a tacit recognition of the manifold 
difficulties surrounding any attempt to 
alter the existing state of things — difficul- 
ties of no superficial or transient charac- 
ter, but having their root in deep-lying 
principles which color the whole life and 
mode of thought of Oriental nations. 
Some few native ladies, it is true, would 
willingly receive a visit from an English 
lady, though they could never return it on 
account of the absence of all sufficient 
arrangements for securing privacy in an 
English house. It would not be possible 
for a high-born lady to come among peo- 
ple who have so little sense of common 
decency as not even to set aside any part 
of their house for the exclusive use of 
women. She might expose herself to the 
untold horror and degradation of being 
seen by some man; and it is difficult to 
convey to an English mind all that such a 
catastrophe would be to her. The ac- 
quaintance would have therefore to be 
cultivated entirely on one side; and the 
love of the lopsided does not flourish in 
many natures, nor is it of robust or endur- 
ing growth. A further and very practical 
barrier — though in this case only indi- 
rectly of Oriental origin— exists in the 
fact that an Englishwoman can rarely 
speak Hindustani except within narrow 
limitations. Very few men, even, who 
every day of their life are speaking Hin- 
dustani, can talk fluently or well on any 
subject outside their profession. A man’s 
business is either to preach, or to doctor, 
or to superintend railway coolies, or to 
drill soldiers. A woman’s business, as a 
rule, is to give orders to her servants and 
discuss household matters. Each learns 
the vocabulary — often a curiously limited 
one —necessary for his or her require- 
ments, but as to any general conversation 
on abstract subjects few indeed would be 
equal to it. Not only would they need a 
widely extended vocabulary, but if they 
were speaking to any one of rank or posi- 
tion they would have to address him in 
the third person singular instead of the 
second person plural, to which alone they 
had hitherto been accustomed. Not to do 
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so would be as great a solecism in good 
manners as in French it would be to ¢z- 
foyer a French dignitary on your first in- 
troduction to him. 

Even between native and English gen- 
tlemen social intercourse in the Western 
acceptation of the words hardly exists. It 
is almost entirely confined to official visits 
of a ceremonious nature. When a native 
gives adinner to his English friends he 
does not sit at table with them; they dine 
by themselves, and only see their host 
later when they sit together while watch- 
ing a nautch or some fireworks. General 
conversation or discussion is therefore 
never heard; nor is there any literature 
save for advanced scholars who have mas- 
tered the Persian character, and who read 
for the purposes of study. All these cir- 
cumstances make it far more difficult to 
acquire a good knowledge of Hindustani 
than it is to learn any European language. 

I had not been long in India when a 
native lady who owned large estates sent 
to beg my husband to pay hera visit, as 
she was anxious that he should take 
charge of her property, which was much 
embarrassed, and wished to discuss the 
matter with him. We dismounted from 


our elephants in the courtyard of her 
house, and were conducted by a magnifi- 
cent major-domo and a crowd of smaller 


satellites to a carpeted verandah where 
chairs were placed ready for us. The 
steward then approached, holding in the 
palms of his joined hands some gold coins, 
which we touched instead of royally tak- 
ing, as was the generous custom in less 
prudish days. But no lady was to be seen, 
and 1 was amazed and even startled to 
hear my husband, still looking straight 
before him, begin speaking as if he saw 
some one. 


It gave me quite a shock, but as he| 


showed no other sign of sudden insanity, 
I looked around for some explanation, 
and then discovered that our chairs were 
places near a kind of screen called a chk, 
made ef thin strips of bamboo, which 
completely prevents any one from outside 
seeing in, although a person within the 
room can see out; and behind this shel- 
tering mantle of invisibility sat the lady 
and her women. The conversation was 
long, and almost wholly unintelligible to 
me, but I gathered that my husband, hav- 
ing reason to be displeased with the lady’s 
conduct, declined to accept her hospitality 
in any way, which, judging from certain 
eloquent sounds that issued from behind 


the screen, drew from her tears and lam- 


entation. 
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The only time I ever penetrated into 
the zendéna apartments of any native house 
was once in Lucknow, when the ex-king 
of Oudh’s brother begged me to go to 
see his wives. The nawadbs of Oudh are, 
however, anything but typical specimens 
of Hindustani gentlemen. They are ter. 
ribly lax in their opinions, and are very 
properly looked upon shyly in conse- 
quence by their stricter co-religionists, 
They will even sit at table and break bread 
with the infidels, stipulating only that no 
flesh of the unclean animal shall under any 
guise be offered to them. 

The nawdb took me himself into the 
zendna, and there left me with the chief 
begum and several other women, whether 
attendants or younger wives I could not 
tell. They were much interested in my 
garments, the cut of which no doubt 
seemed to them as ridiculous then as it 
will seem to me myself twenty years later. 
They themselves were clothed in all the 
variety of color and of draped folds per- 
mitted in Eastern dress, the fashion alone 
of which is as unchangeable as are the 
fashions of Nature, who, though she ab- 
horreth uniformity, yet departeth not from 
her ancient patterns. 

The women touched me and stroked me 
with childish curiosity, asking endless 
naive questions about everything. The 
conversation was conducted but lamely on 
my part, owing to my deficient knowledge 
of the language, which often compelled 
me to say rather what I was able to say 
than what I should have wished to say. 
Knowing how often from this cause I have 
had to forego my most telling arguments, 





and change or entirely suppress some 
apropos remark I should have wished to 
make, I have been struck with astonish- 
ment when reading books of travel to see 
how well, and even eloquently, the writers 
have been able to express themselves in 
conversation with the natives of divers 
strange and foreign countries in which 
they had only passed a few months. So 
painfully, indeed, have I at times suffered 
from this paralyzing inability to express 
my thoughts that I have often felt personal 
sympathy with a dog, whose eyes seemed 





to show his intense desire to express his 

feelings and his grief at being dumb. 

| Poor fellow!” I have said; “yes, I 

| know it is hard. I have felt it.” ; 
After we had been talking some time 

| the begum said, — 

| Ah, you English ladies are very happy: 

| Your husband has but one wife.” 

| I replied, with more thought at the mo- 

| ment of politeness than of sincerity, I fear, 
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that I supposed immemorial custom would 
reconcile a woman to being but one of 
many wives. 

With a pathetic gesture she said sadly, 
« But custom cannot alter our hearts ! and 
they are like yours —they can love and 
they can suffer. Could you be happy if 
you saw your husband give his love to 
another wife?” 

I own it surprised me that she should 
feel it in this way, and should at heart 
rebel against the universal lot of Mahom- 
medan women. We are apt to forget the 
truth of the dictum that “ there’s a deal of 
human nature in us all,” and that it makes 
the whole world kin. We think too often 
that those who do not complain do not suf- 
fer or wish for any change. It seems so 
natural for a cockatoo to have a chain on 
his foot, and sit all his life on a brass stand 
that we forget how his instinct must stir 
within him and make him long to spread 
his wings and swoop through space with a 
merry chattering flock of other cockatoos, 
and take a mate and rear a brood of noisy 
youngsters. Oh, no! he is quite happy, 
and wants none of these things. Has he 
not plenty of sugar? and is not his mis- 
tress devoted to him? Happy Poll! Why 
should we talk of rebellious nature and 
thwarted instincts? Thy lot is a common 
one ; does that not content thee ? 


II. 
EDUCATION. 


SOME years ago I was at a station in 
Oudh when the inspector-general of 
schools came on his annual tour of inspec- 
tion, and his wife invited me to accom- 
pany them to the Zenana School. She 
always went with her husband on such 
occasions, as owing to the way the exam- 
ination has to be conducted he would oth- 
erwise be liable to be grievously imposed 
upon, 

The school was situated in the heart of 
the native town, and the drive through 
the bazaar and crowded streets was full 
of interest. Till you are in the East you 
cannot realize the necessity of a“ forerun- 
ner” to clear the way for a great man. 
There is no pavement or side-path for 
foot-people to walk on, and they scatter 


all over the road, thronging it thickly, so} 
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clear, O people! The great sahib is com- 
ing! Make his way clear!” thus clearing 
a passage through the crowd, which closes 
again the moment you have passed. 

Children are often lifted bodily out of 
the way, while absent-minded persons who 
have their thoughts in the clouds and 
their heads in a blanket are apt to find 
themselves of a sudden sitting by the 
roadside and wondering how they came 
there. 

The moving panorama of the native 
streets is full of color and variety ; you see 
men of all types — the gaunt ascetic, with 
scanty loin-cloth, and head fantastically 
crowned with snaky coils of sunburnt 
faded hair; the well-to-do merchant in 
stately white robes and resplendent head- 
covering, sauntering along under the shade 
of an umbrella, while his laden coolies 
stagger under the weight of goodly bales, 
and are clothed with their own glistening 
black skins as with a garment. You see 
monkeys and goats, and buffaloes with 
their shapeless carcases looking like dis- 
tended black bags, with boot-betraying 
knobs sticking out here and there ; and now 
and then an elephant striding solemnly 
through the crowd, and a string of con- 
temptuous-eyed camels laden with forage ; 
and bullock-carts, moving slowly along on 
their clumsy wheels—one of which is 
always nearly off, and goes wobbling 
round with a great groaning noise ; and 
little bamboo carts with a bright scarlet 
awning and tasselled fringe, drawn by one 
miserable little pony decked with red and 
yellow trappings, holding four sleek na- 
tives, all packed on a space about a yard 
square. 

The carriage stopped at a dilapidated 
arched gateway ina high blank wall, which 
after some slight delay was opened cau- 
tiously just wide enough for us to pass 
through on foot. We had to wind through 
narrow mysterious passages shut in by 
white walls on either side, over which palm- 
trees, and plantains, and oranges nodded 
their sunny heads. Then through a gar- 
den of cypress and orange trees, till we 
came in sight of an old native building 
having a courtyard in front of it. Here 
in the courtyard, under the shadow of an 
ancient tamarind, were chairs placed, for 
the foot of man might penetrate no fur- 


that it would be impossible to move|ther. So the inspector and the native 
quickly unless the way were cleared.| schoolmaster sat meekly down, with an 
Your syces therefore, or a mounted Sepoy | implied apology for being men visible in 
orderly, speed ahead in front of your car- their manner, while an old toothless wom- 
riage shouting without ceasing: “O way-|an came and silently drew aside a heavy 
farer! O merchant! escape from the road !| curtain to admit the inspector’s wife and 
O seller of cloth, escape! Make the road | myself to the inner precincts. 
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We entered a large and lofty room 
where the light was subdued by a thick 
quilted curtain hung across the graceful 
Moorish archways opening on to the court. 
Here were assembled about forty women 
and girls and babies, all well dressed, and 
in rainbow hues, with great gold rings 
in their noses and all around their ears, 
and with jingling strings of silver coins 
and bells round ankles and arms and 
necks. 

As we entered they all rose from the 
ground with a rustle like a flock of pig- 
eons, and greeted us silently with the 
beautiful and dignified Eastern salaam, 
which we duly returned with Western 
stiffness and awkwardness, though with 
the best of intentions, after which we took 
our seats in silence on the only two chairs 
inthe room. Then witha soft tinkling rus- 
tle all subsided once more on to the floor, 
some of the girls sitting at our feet as de- 
voutly as though we were Gamaliels, where 
they stared at us reverently and unflinch- 
ingly for an hour. 

The schoolmistress was a handsome 
woman, and handsomely dressed, having 
white stockings on her feet, though of 
course noshoes. Sheseemed to be about 
thirty, and had a daughter there, a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen, who in her own person 


epitomized (as we presently discovered) 
the knowledge of the whole school. 

As soon as the rustle had subsided the 
inspector began the examination, which 
was conducted at the top of his voice from 
the courtyard beyond the curtain. The 


effect was droll in the extreme. The first 
class was summoned, and ‘consisted of ten 
women, some old, grey, and toothless, the 
only quite young one being the mistress’s 
daughter. The inspector then told them 
all to take a copy of a certain book and 
open itin such and such a place. This 
involved much delay, most of them mut- 
tering audibly that they could not read in 
that place. However, at last all had found 
it, and the inspector called on Fatima Be- 
gum to begin reading. Fatima wasa very 
old creature, with great gold spectacles 
on the tip of her nose, and with her head 
and face swathed upin her chudder. She 
mumbled out a few lines, going evidently 
by the sound without a thought of the 
sense, and corrected often by the inspector 
—as often, probably, as he could catch | 
what she said. Still she might be said to | 
read — in a fashion. 

Then Hosaini Begum was told to read, | 
but Hosaini pleaded that she could not | 
read, and stoutly maintained it in spite of | 
the mistress’s enraged looks. Had we) 
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not been present there would have been 
no difficulty, the mistress or her daughter 
would have read in Hosaini’s stead, and 
it would have been impossible for the in- 
spector to detect the imposition. 

Some others were called, but besides 
the girl there were only Fatima and one 
other who could pretend to read at all, and 
I do not think they understood what they 
read. Then they were all told to take 
their slates and write, but the girl alone 
could write at all. Two others could form 
a single letter, but were not quite sure 
what letter it was, and a third copied it 
very fairly over their shoulders ; but we 
detected her, and putting her apart she 
had to confess that “ writing did not come 
to her.” After this summing was ordered, 
but no one but the girl even attempted 
those mysteries. And then the examina- 
tion was over, for none but the first class 
were even supposed to be able to do any- 
thing. 

How the inspector can keep up any 
heart is more than I can understand. He 
says it was exactly the same last year. 
The mistress says it is because no pupil 
stays more than six weeks, or at longest a 
few months ; she then gets tired, and says 
that “learning will not come to her;” or 
she gets married; or if married, as most 
of them are at twelve years old, family 
cares keep her at home —and so, for one 
reason or another, they will not stay. All 
this. makes a schoolmistress’s work a ver- 
itable toil of Sisyphus. 

The real clue to the difficulty lies, I 
think, in-the native character, in the utter 
absence of any desire or longing for a 
higher or fuller life, in the utter absence 
of any activity of mind. I was expatiat- 
ing to one of our servants on the blessings 
of active occupation. “ It would kill one 
of us,” I said, “to sit idle all day, with 
nothing to do but to chew féx.” 

“No, that is what we like. If a man 
amasses three hundred rupees, look you, 
he takes a servant, and then he can sit all 
day and chew pan.” 

“But a monkey could do that equally 
well,” I urged. ‘“ How is your life better, 
then, than the monkeys ?” 

“Oh, God knows! They eat different 
things from what we do.” 

You cannot rouse these people out of 
their apathetic content, and content may 
be as fatal an evil as opium-eating, so 
thoroughly does it drug the mind. I gno- 
rance is a comparatively easy enemy to 
conquer, but content is well-nigh invinci- 
ble. It made the Laodiceans of old be- 
lieve themselves to be rich and in need of 
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nothing, not knowing that they were 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked. 

Content with things as they are is a 
hopeless bar towards any attempt to make 
things what they might be, and the first 
step necessary towards rousing the natives 
of India from their mental apathy must be 
to excite in them a feeling of discontent 
with their present condition. It would be 
ahuge lever to set in motion, and would 
be somewhat like setting fire to a train of 
gunpowder without knowing exactly where 
the mine was situated. One of the first 
results of its successful action might 
quite possibly be to blow us out of India. 

Education is doubtless a powerful 
agent, though I fancy we can little foresee 
how the giant will use his strength when 
he is full-grown and has cast away leading- 
strings. 

Education among men is even now 
spreading in India rapidly, but at present 
not in a direction favorable, as it was con- 
fdently hoped it would be, to the Chris- 
tian religion. Most of the young native 
gentlemen who have received a good edu- 
cation either in England or India are 
now freethinkers of a very advanced type, 
equally abhorrent to their parents and to 
our missionaries. 


Freethinking and a tendency to drive 
high-wheeled dogcarts seem in India to 


have some occult connection. If you see 
a native gentleman driving a dashing tan- 
dem you may safely put down his reli- 
gious convictions as being neither of the 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good-red-herring per- 
suasion, and you will rarely be wrong. If 
on the other hand you see him scrumped 
up on a little bamboo tray on two wheels, 
and drawn by a pair of bullocks, you may 
be sure he is a good Hindu or a faithful 
Mussalmdan, with a mind as yet untroubled 
by the twin brethren education and dis- 
content. 


III, 


INDIAN SERVANTS, 


From the days of Zimri, the king’s ser- 
vant, even unto the present day, servants 
have always been important factors in the 
sum of human happiness. There are few 
persons who are not practically aware of 
this, though they seldom go further and 
feel that they owe any gratitude to the ser- 
vants on whom so much of their comfort 
and pleasure depends. 

Most Anglo-Indians, if asked whether 
they had found their native servants to be 
more of a comfort or a vexation or a 
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source of amusement, would be puzzled as 
to which to answer, and their answers 
would be mainly dependent on their indi- 
vidual temperament. Some people have 
the happy property of attracting to them- 
selves good servants, as oyster-shells at- 
attract lime ; others possess a kind of cen- 
trifugal force, which in course of time 
peoples their surrounding neighborhood 
with quondam servants as if with meteor- 
ites; while few have the power of deriv- 
ing amusement from incidents in which 
the element of absurdity is nicely counter- 
poised by the more perceptible element of 
annoyance. 

Indian servants are in many respects 
like children in their helplessness, their 
naiveté, their timidity, their readiness to 
be pleased, their foolishness, their prone- 
ness to falsehood, their strong personal 
attachment. Even in their total lack of 
any sense of humor they resemble chil- 
dren. No Englishman could hear English 
spoken in the comically barbarous way in 
which Hindustani is commonly spoken by 
the British soldier without betraying 
amusement. But the Indian face remains 
darkly impassive. Not the faintest twitch 
betokens any lurking laughter. 

Their love, too, of giving and receiving 
high-sounding titles is childish in its prod- 
igality. Humble-minded as they are, 
and with deep-rooted respect for all dif- 
ferences of rank, it arises from no vulgar 
wish to appear other than what they are, 
and in its exaggerated indulgence savors 
even of sarcasm. A tailor and a cook 
both enjoy the privilege of being ad- 
dressed by the exalted title of Aa/ipha, or 
emperor, The water-carrier is always 
jemadér, or captain, and the bearer is 
sirdar, signifying chief among men, while, 
as a crowning irony, the sweeper, who 
ranks but little higher than the dogs he 
looks after, is invariably called mehter, or 
prince. 

The necessity of keeping a great num- 
ber of servants, often wondered at by 
dwellers at home, is caused chiefly by the 
waste of time involved by caste prejudices. 
Instead of having one dinner-hour for all, 
and one man to cook for all, there are few 
who are not obliged to cook for them- 
selves, The table-servants cannot eat 
with the grooms, nor they with the coach- 
man, nor he with the sweeper. So each 
man has twice a day to light his own little 
fire, draw water from the well, and cook 
his own bowl of rice — a proceeding which 
wastes no small amount of time. One 
servant we had was of the caste of oil-sell- 


| ers, and he told us there was not one of our 
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twenty-four other servants with whom he 
could eat bread, z.¢., if the other cooked 
the food, and only one who could eat with 
him if he cooked. We asked him if this 
distinction had not its drawbacks? He 
merely replied that it was custom — what 
could he do? 

He himself was the humble recipient of 
four thin rupees a month, shared doubtless 
by a wife and many dusky youngsters, and 
yet he would cheerfully have submitted to 
be whipped to death rather than eat any- 
thing that had been placed on our table. 
It is strange how uncomplainingly men 
wear the iron fetters forged by ‘the great 
goddess Custom. They may ridicule her 
with their lips, but they obey her in their 
lives, in curious contrast to the many 
zealots who worship with their lips a God 
whose precepts they persistently ignore. 

The table-servants are men of infinite 
resources. Nothing daunts them, If you 
do not like the way a vegetable marrow is 
cooked your man will say, ‘“* Your Majesty 
has but to give the order and to-morrow it 
shall be made into French beans!” If 


they tell you there is beefsteak for din- 
ner, you ask quite as a matter of course, 
“What ts it made of?” when the answer 
will frequently be “ Of mutton, as no beef 
was to be procured.” 


The want of beef 
was a misfortune, but it could not be al- 
lowed to affect the menu. 

We were sometimes entertained at din- 
ner by native gentlemen, on which occa- 
sions the table was spread with our own 
linen, plate, and china, and we were waited 
on by our own servants, who also had 
cooked the dinner. The host provided 
the materials, no doubt consulting our 
men as to what would be required, who 
gave a list which must, I fear, have con- 
veyed an appalling idea of our carnivorous 
powers. We were told that for one of 
these entertainments our host had killed 
a sheep, a goose, a duck, and six fowls 
for our behoof, besides sending a lavish 
amount of tinned salmon, oysters, and veg- 
etables. 
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sitated a game course — there was no 
precedent to the contrary — and no game 
being procurable these innocents had been 
offered up as victims on the altar of the 
great goddess Custom. 

The lengths to which her worship leads 
some of her more witless votaries was 
amusingly illustrated on one occasion 
when we were out in camp. Our head 
man had gone on a few days’ holiday — 
probably to bury his grandmother, a rel- 
ative whose habit it seems to be to die a 
thousand deaths, so often was attendance 
at her funeral obsequies advanced as the 
reason for asking leave —and we were 
left to the tender mercies of an underling 
whose intelligence was equal to that of 
most owls. At dinner the first night we 
inquired what there was for the second 
course. “A crow,” he replied with bland 
alacrity, but, seeing our horror-struck 
faces, added hastily, “ At least, not a crow, 
but a long-tailed bird your honor shot.” 
We then discovered that he had proposed 
serving up a large hornbill for the game 
course. Frank Buckland would have de- 
lighted in that man. 

While he was in our service, I had a 
large packet of fresh lavender sent out to 
me from home, together with a famous 
recipe for making pot-pourri. I diligently 
collected rose-leaves gathered at dewy 
dawn and sent to Lucknow for orris root 
and all the necessary spices, which had 
then to be pounded up with half a pound 
of salt. All being ready I gave my pre- 
cious spices to him of hornbill fame — 
alack the day!—and told him to do the 
pounding. He asked what salt he was to 
use — Lahore salt or black salt or hill 
salt. I did not think it could matter 
which, as the recipe said bay salt, and 
that was not to be had. The ill-starred 
wight suggested black salt. So be it, I 
replied. 

When he brought back the mixture | 


| stirred it in with my home-suggestive 


lavender and fragrant rose-leaves, and, 
joyfully anticipant, covered up the jar. 





The dinner being a ceremonious one, 
although only my husband and myself sat | 
down to it, the traditional number of | 
courses was religiously adhered to, quite | 
regardless of the distressful consequences | 
to ourselves. When the game course was | 
placed with much ceremony on the table 
we were struck by something unusual in | 
the look of the partridges, seeing which | 
our head servant told us in asolemn whis- | 
per that they were chickens, “ but dressed 
as partridges.” 

The exigencies of a state dinner neces- 


When evening came I planned a pleasing 
surprise for my husband, and, suddenly 
uncovering the jar, held it triumphantly 
to his nose. His face was strongly ex- 
pressive — but not of joy. I had seen 
that expression on the face of a boy who 
was blowing a swan’s egg that had failed 
to hatch. Then it had seemed appropri- 
ate and descriptive. Now it seemed out 
of all harmony with lavender and spices, 
till a passing whif from the jar reached 
|me and I recognized the truthful elo- 
quence of my husband’s face. If the 
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roses had been changed to rotten eggs | 
and the spices to sulphur, no more exqui- | 
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bread all day by reason of the suspicion 
which rested on the household. In that 


sitely abominable stench could have been | they are like children; any grief or anx- 


the result. 

The khidmatgar on being questioned 
showed no surprise. He recognized the 
perfume of the black salt at once, and 
volunteered the information that nothing 
could do away with it; “ This salt’s fra- 
grance is such that an ounce of it would 

e thi ” 
scent fifty pounds of anything.” I could 
have slain him and buried him in the pot- 
pourri. 

The servarts are, on the whole, honest, 
according to their lights. Their lights, it 
is true, allow them some latitude —in the 
direction of calico for tailors —in other 
professional directions forothers. But in 
this matter who shall first throw a stone? 
India is not the only country where dis- 
honesty, clad decently in liberally inter- 
preted prequisites, is allowed to walk 
abroad unchallenged and assume the vir- 
tuous mien of fair-faced honesty. 

Actual theft is very rare; and when it 
is borne in mind how easy of entrance the 
house is on all sides, how difficult it would 
be to fix a theft on any one of the numer- 
ous servants, and how many unconsidered 
trifles of great value to these people lie 
scattered in every room, this says much 
for the natural honesty of the servants. 

I remember once missing a favorite 
brooch, the loss of which annoyed me 
much. Pay-day was drawing near and we 
announced that no pay whatsoever would 
be forthcoming until the brooch was 
found. So potent was this threat that it 
had only worked a few hours when the 
scales fell from the eyes of all, and I was 
called to come and see my brooch lying in 
a most conspicuous spot which had several 
times been swept. No one winked, as far 
as I know. 

That same brooch disappeared once 
again, this time the day before the depart- 
ure of an ayah I had dismissed. Nothing 
was said to show that we suspected her 
tillshe was on the point of starting, when 
a search was made among her things. No 
brooch was found, which made us look 
rather blank, and her air of injured inno- 
cence swelled to tragic proportions. Just 
then one of the servants observed that she 
carried in her hand some _ chupatties, 
about which she seemed curiously solic- 
itous. These he took from her amid tears 
and protests, and, concealed in the clammy 
folds of a conniving chupattie, we found 





my missing brooch. The servants’ delight 
was boundless ; they flocked round us with 
beaming faces, saying they had not eaten | 


iety makes them refuse to eat. 

It is difficult to introduce any new 
thing among a people so conservative as 
the Hindustanis. We had a wheelbarrow 
made, thinking to save labor, but it was 
not an encouraging success. We never 
allow sufficiently for the ingenuity of the 
natives. An Englishman, after loading 
his barrow, would never have thought of 
putting it on his head, but they thought of 
it at once. An Englishman would not 
have thought of getting another man to 
help wheel the barrow, one taking one 
handle and one the other, But the idea 
struck them immediately. It did not an- 
swer well, resulting in frantic wobblings 
and a convulsive overthrow. Still she 
idea was theirs; we never should have 
hit on it. 

Their best points are brought out in 
times of emergency or specially hard 
work, when their willingness and forget- 
fulness of self are very striking. When 
there is any hard marching to be done in 
the camp season the servants are often on 
the march for many nights together, start- 
ing off with tents and baggage just as their 
masters are turning into bed. But you 
never hear a word of complaint. Your 
khidmatgar will perhaps tell you at break- 
fast with a smile that having been a pitch- 
dark night the carts had followed what 
they supposed to be the track until they 
found themselves on the bank of a river 
with no discoverable ford; how that they 
had to light a candle and explore the ban 
till they founda bridge, and thus they had 
only arrived at the camping-ground two 
hours before your honors. All this in a 
cheerful tone of somewhat amused narra- 
tion that would lead no one to suppose that 
he had himself been one of the explorers 
by candlelight. 

Or your cowman will tell you that in 
the grey dawn, while passing through the 
last jungle, a wolf came out and seized 
the youngest calf, nearly making off with 
it before he could come to the rescue. 

They have undoubtedly many fine and 
amiable qualities, combined with a gentle- 
ness and quiet dignity of manner curi- 
ously lacking very often in their English 
masters. Many Englishmen, more espe- 
cially men in the army, invariably speak 
to their native servants in a bullying, bru- 
tal manner, and on the smallest provoca- 
tion abuse them with all the violence of 
an ill-governed temper. They think that 
to hold a low opinion of “ niggers,” as they 
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comprehensively term all colored races, | good by stealth), charges Mr. Haggard 


and to treat them like dogs, is a mark of | 


their own superiority. They little guess 
how contrary an effect is produced in the 
minds of those who are more susceptible 
to the broad principles of good breeding. 

There were many of our servants I felt 
genuine regret at leaving. When the day 
came for us to bid farewell to India there 
was a crowd gathered at the railway sta- 
tion to see us off, and it took some time 
to make our way through them and wish 
them all good-bye. At length we had 
worked our way to our carriage, and I was 
thinking with some relief that this rather 
trying scene was over, when suddenly one 
of our servants burst through the crowd 
and to my consternation threw himself at 
my feet with tears and sobs. 

The guard considerately blew his whis- 
tle at this juncture, and in another mo- 
ment we steamed slowly out of the station 
on our way back to Western civilization 
and all its doubtful advantages. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
A DIP IN CRITICISM. 


A COURAGEOUSLY anonymous critic in 


the September number of the Fortnightly 
Review proclaims his discovery that En- 
glish fiction has fallen because Mr. Rider 


Haggard is popular. The arguments ad- 
vanced may deserve no less attention than 
the thesis itself from people who are in- 
terested in English criticism. One does 
by no means think Mr. Haggard an im- 
peccable artist, but one can hardly con- 
gratulate the craft of reviewers on their 
new and nameless associate, on his man- 
ners, his morals, and his method. Criti- 
cism has its privileges like Parliament ; 
but should criticism accuse an author 
(however deplorably successful) of being 
a charlatan and a conscious impostor, 
while hinting pretty broadly that he is also 
an untruthful person and a literary thief? 
These are unusual amenities, and a moral- 
ist who distributes them in a review 
might at least back them with what Fred 
Bayham calls “his highly respectable 
name.” With an appearance of inconsis- 
tency, our critic avers that the villain of 
his own little romance, Mr. Haggard, 
“ evidently believes his productions to be 
a school of great sentiments and noble 
manners.” Yet this same nameless mor- 
alist, who has been 2ngaged “in the per- 
formance of such an unpleasant judicial 
duty” (and who manifestly perfers doing 





with revelling in the improbable! Per- 
haps the most singular inventions of a 
talent which assuredly does not stick at 
trifles have not yet reached the summit of 
moral impossibility attained by the For+- 
nightly gentleman without an effort, and, 
as it were, unconsciously. Thatanauthor 
guilty of deliberate charlatanry and per- 
haps of deliberate theft should also be- 
lieve the stolen impostures which he 
palms off on a gulled public to be “a 
school of great sentiments and noble man- 
ners’ were a miracle, and “ miracles,” as 
the Rev. Robert Elsmere says, “do not 
happen.” But perhaps even the clerical 
sceptic would allow that moral miracles 
may occur, and if the Fortnightly re- 
viewer thinks his own criticism fair, why, 
he should find no difficulty in swallowing 
moral miracles, none in accepting the 
wildest inaccuracies of Mr. Allan Quater- 
main. The reviewer’s quarrel with the 
author of “ She,” is not, in itself, of much 
importance to persons anxious about the 
state of British fiction. Mr. Haggard is 
not everybody, and even in company with 
American humorists and American au- 
thors of “analytic” fiction (whom the re- 
viewer impartially dislikes) Mr. Haggard 
does not precisely represent the whole art 
of contemporary romance. There may be 
readers, indeed, who suppose that the 
reviewer himself is a novelist, perhaps 
not a very successful novelist. But it is 
improbable that the spirited proprietor of 
a style so starched and so inaccurately 
pedantic has ever tried to bend it to the 
pleasant art of romantic fiction. It would 
be much more at home in politics. We 
may assuredly believe that this reviewer 
is not a romancer, that this is not a case 
of “hawks piking out hawks’ e’en.” En- 
glish fiction is not in the most flourishing 
of possible conditions, but I shall en- 
deavor to prove that it is not wholly fallen, 
after examining a little more closely this 
example of English criticism. Heaven 
knows, and probably Mr. Haggard knows, 
that his Jabulum (the reviewer calls his 
novels fzbulum) is not perfect pabulum. 
But if we are to talk (like the reviewer) of 
“culinary blandishments,” then — unlike 
the elderly baby in the “ Bab Ballads ”— 
I venture to think that “ this is remarkably 
excellent pap.” Now, it is the very in- 
gredients which make the pap excellent 
that readers appreciate and that the re 
viewer fails to enjoy, or even to notice. 
He divides his victim’s means and meth- 
ods into three sorts, or “elements,” as he 
calls them. There is the “ physically re- 
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volting,” the “ fantastic, preternatural, and 
generally marvellous,” and there is “ dig- 
ging a hole in order that somebody may 
be helped out of it.” As to the first, I 
think Mr. Haggard does imbrue himself 
in gore too freely, though the scene quoted 
by the reviewer, in which Holly crushes a 
pair of black men, is not half so dreadful 
as the wish about Metternich’s throat 
which Mr. Browning places in the mouth 
of his Italian patriot. You cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs, and you 
cannot fight your way through undiscov 
ered Africa without shedding blood. 
“What does the reviewer propose to 
shed?” But you may put too much car- 
mine into your line, and this is a point on 
which an author may wisely reconsider 
his method. He must remember that a 
novel is not a newspaper, and when he 
describes a battle must do it more in the 
manner of Titus Livius, and less in that 
of Mr. Archibald Forbes, or Mr. Cameron, 
or any one, in fact, who has ever seen a 
battle and can tell what hesaw. He must 
remember that we live in an age of peace- 
ful progress and of melinite and Maxim 
guns, not in that of the Icelandic sagas, 
which were composed by men who knew 
“the appearance of war,” and who cer- 
tainly rivalled Mr. Haggard and Canon 
Kingsley in the unchastened vigor of their 
pictures. By the way, Canon Kingsley 
himself, “a D.C.L., a peaceful man,” must 
have been greatly guilty of the fall of 
fiction. What a quantity of blood Amyas 
Leigh shed, to be sure, and what a slayer 
was Hereward the Wake! When that ro- 
mance first came outin Good Words, we 
boys, on a Sunday, would regularly reckon 
up Hereward’s bag for the month. In one 
chapter he did not kill anybody; he only 
“thought of killing” an old woman! This 
was disappointing to his backers. I fear 
it was the canon who began the sanguin- 
ary style, in modern fiction at least, for 
I cannot help fancying that I once read of 
agood many gory wounds, minutely and 
lovingly described, in two old Greek 
poems which have probably escaped the 
diligence of the reviewer. If he turns to 
a translation (there is an excellent one by 
the ingenious Mr. Alexander Pope) he 
will be much pained by what he will find 
in the later books of the Odyssey. The 
simile of the dying fish writhing on the 
shore, released from the net, will horrify 
him by its “ferocity and atrocity.” The 
hanging of the girls, like thrushes in a 
cord, will also meet with his disapproval. 
But do not let us add examples, for the 
“purpose of revealing to what depths of 
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degradation a sensational ” epic poet “can 
coolly descend.” Itis a lucky thing for 
Homer that the reviewer lives after his 
time. But he is undoubtedly so far cor- 
rect; there zs too much of the sanguinary 
in Mr. Haggard’s tales. But he can de- 
scribe a splendid fight splendidly, from 
Jerry Jones’s affair with the Boer (with 
fists) to the last stand of the Greys. 
And he is popular partly because men and 
boys love a good fight, not because we are 
a degraded set of people that revel in hor- 
ror for its own sake. But does the moral 
reviewer admit the existence of this qual- 
ity of vivid and stirring narrative of a stir-- 
ring scene? Nothe! Itis necessary for 
his ends that Mr. Haggard should be al- 
most utterly devuid of merit, and it fol- 
lows that the public is utterly devoid of 
judgment. Now, as a matter of fact, it is 
very seldom that a success is gained, both 
with the large public and with people pro- 
fessionally concerned in estimating the 
value of fiction, without some merit. But 
the reviewer —so averse to the improb- 
able — adds another moral miracle to his 
first. Mr. Haggard is not only a charla- 
tan, a thief, and constructively a liar who 
believes his books to be a school of great 
sentiments and noble manners, but he is 
also a writer who, with scarce a quality 
beyond that of cleverly gauging public 
taste, has won the applause, not only of 
boys and girls, but of such an extremely 
thoughtfui and earnest person as the liter- 
ary critic of the Spectator — of the prophet 
of George Eliot herself. 

Leaving the element of the ferocious we 
come to that of the “preternatural and 
generally marvellous.” Mr. Haggard’s 
“ preternatural”’ is, it seems, of the sort 
which Dryden called “a gross lie,” and 
the public is the harmless idiot on which 
the “gross lie” is “fastened.” As an 
example, we have some adventures: from, 
“Jess,” a work which I have not. read. 
About the Transvaal and Majuba it is not. 
agreeable to me toread. Lut I have been 
informed that the character of Jess is fine, 
and her fate tragic and moving. It may 
be so—the reviewer tells us nothing 
about ¢hat ; nothing of any merit the book 
may have as a picture of life in South 
Africa at that unhappy time; nothing 
about any excellence in the description of 
landscape, which (I have heard) is consid- 
erable. In place of all that, we have a 
hint that “Jess” is cribbed from Miss 
Schreiner’s “ Story of an African Farm.” 
Probably nobody will be more surprised 
at this than Miss Schreiner, whose book 
has South Africa for its scene indeed, but 
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is chiefly concerned with the workings of 
religious doubt in the minds of two very 
odd young persons, and with an elabo- 
rately mystic and allegorical carved walk- 
ing-stick. However, we shall come to the 
plagiarism later. As to the preternatural, 
the reviewer finds Mr. Haggard merely a 
manufacturer of “gross falsehoods.” I 
own that many passages in “She” ap- 
peared to myself to show very extraordi- 
nary imagination, a fancy that is drut 
perhaps, as they say of undoctored cham- 
pagne, that owes not much to style, but is 
admirable in vision, and therefore in ve- 
racity. The scene where She addresses 
the long-dead body of the lover whom she 
could, if she would, revivify into a mock- 
ery of life, the scene of her vain prayers 
and empty imprecations, powerfullv af- 
fected me, I admit. That a similar idea 
about revivifying the dead into a sem- 
blance of life occurs in an ancient Irish 
text has perhaps escaped the kindly atten- 
tion of the candid reviewer. Otherwise 
we might have had the charge of theft 
again. But the reviewer omits two more 
chances, at least, of using this poisoned 
and unbated foil in his assault of arms. 
He finds fault with the idea of making the 
world’s central fire impart immortality. 
But why did he not say that Mr. Haggard 


stole the notion from the hymn to De- 


meter?” Again, he laughs at Mr. Hag- 
gard’s African who moralizes about life: 
** Out of the dark we come, into the dark 
we go, like a storm-beaten bird,” and so 
forth. Does the reviewer not know the 
original of this passage? If he does not, 
how can so learned a man have neglected 
it? If he does, how can soseverea judge 
neglect such a crying sin of “plagi- 
arism”? His comment is, “Our dusky 
brother seems to have been studying 
Carlyle and Mr. Bailey’s ‘ Festus.’” In 
fact, the poor black man, as everybody 
but the reviewer must have seen, merely 
repeated the saying of a “white Zulu” 
—of an English savage at the time of 
the conversion of Northumbria. The re- 
viewer will find Paulinus, and the “aged 
Ealdorman,” and the sparrow at full length 
in Mr. Green’s “Short History of the En- 
glish People,” if he can be content without 
the original authority. But it is to little 
purpose that one discusses with the re- 
viewer any author’s use of the marvellous. 
It is not a matter very easy to argue about. 
You are carried away by your book, or you 
are not, and perhaps you would be pleased 
in one mood by what would bore or disgust 
you in another. Many of the miracles in 
“ She ” to myself seemed very stirring ; the 
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reviewer, on the other hand, has a rare word 
of praise for a needless bit of moralizing 
about a statue of Truth at Kér, which (to 
my humble taste}seemed not at all too good 
a statue for uninspired British sculpture 
and the Royal Academy. To reason about 
studied impossibilities in romance is futile, 
I may say that Scott failed with his ghosts, 
that George Sand succeeded — with “ Les 
Dames Vertes” and “L’Orco” among 
others — that Dumas’s bogies were ab- 
surdly palpable, that Hogg’s Gil Martin 
is a masterpiece of diadlerie; and any 
one may agree or disagree, as they find it. 
I well remember, in reading “ She,” how 
at a certain passage I felt an air of novelty 
and strangeness which I can only compare 
to the effect that might be produced on 
the mind by some page fallen from the 
perished literature of some lost and wan- 
dering star, some world unlike ours. Per- 
haps it may have been a mere “gross 
falsehood ’”’ — to use the phrase borrowed 
by the reviewer from Dryden, and em- 
we Boe by the bishop about “ Gulliver's 
Travels ””— but it was good enough to 
“fasten on” a reader not wholly unac 
quainted with Poe, Bulwer Lytton, Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, Jamblichus, Plotinus, Mr. 
Marion Crawford, and the other mystics. 
The reviewer sees nothing “finely fan- 
tastical”’ in the conceptlon of a barbaric 
people, dwelling among the tombs of a 
forgotten civilization, using the royal dead 
as torches in their savage revels, and, of 
all the lore of a perished world, retaining 
only a hideous form of torture. To me, 
on the other hand, the ideas of passing 
Time, with all he keeps and all he loses, 
of the decay of learning, of arms, of wealth, 
of art, of the shifting of the homes of 
knowledge and of power, of the return 
of the blackness of barbarism, all these 
things seem well illustrated by life in the 
catacombs of Kér; while the love more 
strong than death and time of Ayesha com- 
pensates for much that one wishes were 
different in that lady’s demeanor. But to 
mention these things or to speak of Unm- 
slopogaas in “ Allan Quatermain,” would 
be to allow that Mr. Haggard is not wholly 
a coarse impostor, so the reviewer passes 
by on the other side. So much for the 
preternatural, and its use, which is mainly 
a question of taste. The reviewer’s third 
charge is that Mr. Haggard “ digs holes 
for the sake of getting somebody out of 
them.” As no romance was ever yet fash- 
ioned in which holes were not dug either 
to get people out of or to keep them in, 
as the course of true love never yet ran 
smooth, as dungeons exist to bury fair 
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damsels in, dragons to be slain by knights, 
giants to oppress them and be vanquished, 
fathers to thwart lovers and be reconciled, 
stepmothers to bully them and be pun- 
ished, it is needless to dispute on this 
head. Every romancer puts his char- 
acters in predicaments, and rescues them 
again; how on earth can the game be 
played otherwise? Why does Dalgetty 
get into the ‘* hole ” of the Marquis of Ar- 
gyle, or why is Henry Morton left alone 
with Burley after the tree has been kicked 
away, except that these heroes may be got 
out of their “ frightful predicaments,” may 
be “extricated in the crowning moment 
of crisis and supreme suspense,” as the 
reviewer puts it very nicely. Why is Jean 
Valjean never out of a hole except to get 
into another? and for what other purpose 
does Chicot mix in every intrigue of the 
Valois? It were superfluous to multiply 
examples by the great masters of fiction. 
There is no harm in getting the heroes of 
romance into predicaments and out again. 
The trick is common; what is zof com- 
mon is the power of performing it so as 
to interest your reader. Every writer of 


boys’ books against Christmastide tries 
the trick, but we are mostly boys enough 
to delight in it when it is well done. 


When the reviewer adds that “ the secret 
of how to win esthetical credence [szc] is 
one which Mr. Haggard has not discov- 
ered,” he probably means that his tales do 
not impress people as true while they are 
reading them. In that case it seems odd 
that, ex hypothes?, they have been read by 
so many people, that these “yarns” have 
charmed the camp-fires of cattle-drivers in 
the bush as well as the holidays of school- 
boys and the evenings of jaded literary 
persons in town. Human nature is not 
yet so cultivated as to dislike the original 
stuff of romance, the simple “ yarn ” which 
is pretty near what Mr, Haggard offers 
when he is at his best. Of course there 
are millions of persons to whom a “ yarn ” 
seems a conte &@ dormir debout, and they 
very properly and naturally detest “ King 
Solomon’s Mines” and “She.” But they 
need not, on that account, bring a number 
of railing personal accusations against the 
author. 

The reviewer gives himself out as an 
authority on big game, and criticises an 
elephant hunt as “ridiculous.” I have 
shot so few elephants, myself, that I 
would not dispute the verdict of an old 
shekari like the reviewer, a man who has 
killed buffaloes on the plains and lions in 
the sandy desert. But when it comes to 
literary sports and pastimes like plagia- 
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|rism, a person of sedentary habits may 
| have his opinion like another. The fol- 
| lowing paragraph is a well-meant example 
of insinuation, and may as well be an- 
swered at once :— 

Against ‘‘ Mr. Meeson’s Will”? a charge of 
gross plagiarism has elsewhere been preferred, 
and, though we have not heard Mr. Haggara’s 
answer, the accusation seems'one that can hardly 
be rebutted. In other quarters similar allega- 
tions have already been made with reference 
to Mr. Haggard’s other stories. We our- 
selves do not feel disposed to press such 
charges, our conviction of the inherent worth- 
lessness of these novels being dissociated from 
any inclination to trace their ancestry. At 
the same time, any one who feels disposed to 
collate ‘‘She’’ with Moore’s ‘‘ Epicurean,’’ 
** Allan Quatermain ’’ with Dr. Mayo’s ‘‘ Ka- 
loolah,’’ and ‘‘ Jess ’’ with Miss Olive Schrei- 
ner’s ‘* The Story of an African Farm,”’ will 
find himself repaid. 

Oh, moral and generous reviewer! A 
man disdains to stoop once more and an- 
swer a crowd of little yelping critics who 
will not accept his word, and therefore 
‘“‘the accusation seems one that can hardly 
be rebutted.” Of course it cannot. You 
accuse a man of stealing from a book he 
never heard of, and, when he says he 
never heard of it, you sneer and give him 
the lie. Now, the guilt of plagiarism is 
rarely imputed save by the ignorant and 
the spiteful. The whole philosophy of 
the subject it were too long to discuss; 
the whole field of undesigned coincidence 
and harmless suggestion cannot be trav- 
elled over here. One or two facts may be 
as much to the purpose. Mr. Haggard 
has been accused of stealing the central 
idea of “ Mr. Meeson’s Will” from a 
French tale by M. Audret, in which an 
important document is tattooed on a girl’s 
person. Mr. Haggard has never read a 
line of M. Audret’s book. He certainly 
stated to myself, many months ago, his 
intention of writing a short story on a joke 
then current in chambers, The pupils of 
a gentleman learned in the law had con- 
sulted him on a fictitious case —that of a 
will tattooed on the body of the legatee. 
Perhaps it may be dishonest to found a 
tale on a piece of fleeting chaff like this, 
the jest of unfledged barristers, but this 
was the foundation of “Mr. Meeson’s 
Will.” As to the comparison of “She” 
with the “ Epicurean,” Mr. Haggard has 
publicly denied that he ever read Moore’s 
story. If the reviewer is aware of this, he 
is practically, charging a man with being 
untruthful—a man of whom he declares 
that he has no personal knowledge. This 
is a curious development of honorable 
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criticism. As to the charge in itself, it is 
all but incredible that any honest and com- 
petent person can see any but the most 
casual coincidences in “She” and the 
early Christian heroine of the “ Epicu- 
rean.” Whatever her faults, She was not 
an early Christian @ /@ Mr. Thomas 
Moore. As for “ Kaloolah,” I have not 
read it, and know not whether Mr. Hag- 
gard has read it, and has been “repaid” 
as the reviewer promises that readers will 
be. One is ashamed of having to touch 
on these puerilities. “ The cannibal in us 
is soon appeased,” says the reviewer, too 
modestly. The cannibal in Asm is not 
“soon appeased,” for he next makes an 
assault on Mr. Haggard’s grammar, which 
may be left to look out for itself, espe- 
cially as the reviewer admits that “the 
famous scene between Richard III. and 
the Lady Anne pales its ineffectual fires ” 
— novel quotation — before a passage in 
“She.” By the way, that work, though 
borrowed from so conventional a tale as 
Moore’s (Tom Moore’s), is “mad with a 
methodless madness,” which may appear 
to suggest a certain originality after all. 
And, indeed, Mr. Haggard is admitted to 
be “a clever man, well able to take the 
measure of his own charlatanry.” Alas! 
but who is moral enough to take the meas- 
ure of the virtue of the reviewer, “ even 
from his own presumable point of view,” 
as he elegantly phrases it? 

‘“‘ The cannibal in us is soon appeased.” 
We shall not declare that British criticism 
has “fallen” because one critic has im- 
ported a solemn inability to see the point 
of anything, and a careless habit of im- 
puting falsehood and dishcnesty, out of 
the political into the literary field. To 
him, or her (though sure no woman could | 
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are to glance over the whole field, it can- 
not be said that fiction is as prosperous 
as when Thackeray and Dickens were at 
their best, or Gecrge Eliot at her best, 
But it is not possible, as far as history 
shows, that any form of literature should 
be perpetually “culminating” We have 
not a Thackeray, we have not a Dickens; 
in the face of the admirers of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” I shall not say that we have 
nota George Eliot. But have we not, as 
befits an advanced democracy, the small 
change, /a@ monnaze, of those authors? 
Would Dickens not have delighted in 
much of Mr. Besant’s work, which, in- 
deed, is often as enjoyable as Dickens? 
Would Thackeray have failed to recog- 
nize a worthy follower in Mr. Norris, who 
is, indeed, the Thackeray of a later age? 
As to Mr. Stevenson, if Sir Walter would 
not have been proud to sign many pas- 
sages in “ Kidnapped,” if Hogg would not 
have given “a herd of paulies” to have 
written “ Thrawn Janet,” my taste is the 
more sadly to seek. The student is not 
to be condoled with who has a novel of 
Mr. Christie Murray’s “ by his bed-head ” 
or in his railway carriage; in Mr. George 
Meredith we have a mine of gold, per- 
haps needing a little to be worked over by 
the explorer; and for unassuming diver- 
sion, and a merry heart that goes all the 
way, we have Mr. James Payn. He who 
can read “ High Spirits ” and not be con- 
vulsed almost hysterically may go write 
articles on “The Fall of Fiction,” and 
may therein forget the existence of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, and of Mr. William 
Black, and of Miss Rhoda Broughton. 
Fiction has not fallen; fiction can never 
fall while human nature lasts. It is not 
always the day of a Fielding or of a Du- 


be so dismal), we merely quote the words | mas; but Fielding was called a manner- 
of Dickens in his youth: “ Ifa man would | less boor, a barren rascal, and an improper 
commit an inexpiable offence against any | person by the genteel of his time; while 
society, large or small, let him be success-|as for Dumas, are not the sins of him and 
ful. They will forgive him any crime but | his literary thefts and partnerships writ- 
that.” | ten in the book of the chronicles of Mr. 

In point of fact, one sees every week/| Percy Fitzgerald? It is not always the 
novels which are thickly studded with un-|day of a Dickens or a Thackeray, but 
conscious memories of earlier novels. But | they, too, in their day had evil things, and 
no mortal accuses the authors (and they | it was not the gratitude of men that often- 
do not deserve to be accused) of plagia-| est left them mourning. They, too, had 
rism and of falsehood. TZhey have not to bear the scorns of the Z¥mes and otf 
been successful. {other august periodicals ; their “ pot-boil- 


Though the Balbus of British fiction | 
proclaims that it is “all over with the | 
army,” the army of novelists, he is so! 
busy in denouncing Mr. Haggard that he | 


ers,” too, were discussed with lordly se- 
verity and vast volume of style; and the 
“ragged rims of thunder brooded low” 
above the small beer of “* The Kickleburys 


has not a stone to throw at other people |on the Rhine.” Such are the sorrows of 
—except the Americans. He takes no! success, which, perhaps, does not feel 
general view of British fiction, and, if we| them very acutely. Rather may the suc: 
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cessful pause, and, as they contemplate a | cellent lodgings at the house of Mr. John 
pile of charges of plagiarism, breathe a| Green, which had only been opened to 


sigh over the critical efforts of yearning 
and dissatisfied failure. But lookers-on 
are still haunted by a wistful curiosity, or 
say rather by a ‘scientific interest, which 
torments them. Who can be so moral as 
this ethical, nameless reviewer? they ask, 
disquieting themselves in vain. 

“Pray, sir, are you some very impor- 
tant person?” said Theodore Hook to the 
stranger who seemed to be somebody. 
Can it be that the author of “ The Fall of 
Fiction ” is some very important person? 
and is that why he veils a name too lus- 
trous for the lists of mere literature? Is 
he afraid that, like Lancelot, he will meet 
no antagonists if he carries his own shield ? 
He can hardly be a more important person 
than Mr. Gladstone, who, for his part, 
gives his name when he expresses his ob- 
jections to a novel. But if our critic is 
not so awfully important, and if he is not 
a brother novelist (as his style seems to 
assure the world), and if he has no per- 
sonal knowledge of the man he accuses, 
what a singular moral character he must 
enjoy! For it is not every one who pos- 


sesses a conscience strong enough to 
drive him into the duty of charging a 
stranger with falsehood and theft, and yet 


a heart so sensitive that it blushes to have 
its virtues recognized. The motives of 
such a writer must be truly noble. 

“Spite is a little word,” says Dickens, 
“but it represents as strange a jumble of 
feelings and compound of discords as any 
polysyllable in the language.” Every 
critic knows the strong dislike of a suc- 
cess which he thinks undeserved, of a suc- 
cess due to popular want of taste rather 
than to the qualities of the artist. Za 
haine d’un sot livre is a legitimate emo- 
tion; it is zo¢ legitimate to malign an art- 
ist’s motives, to blacken his character, nor, 
perhaps, to cry “ Yah!” and make bad 
punsonhisname. These exercises might 
be left to Bunyan’s Mr. Envy. 

ANDREW LANG. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE LAKES IN 1844. 


My first introduction to the lake coun- 
try was in the summer of 1844. It was 
my first long vacation after taking my B.A. 
degree at Oxford. Two pupils and my 
brother Spencer, then a boy at Rugby, 
Were to join me at Grasmere and forma 
reading-party. 





long-vacation parties the year before. My 
pupils were Montagu Bere, of Balliol, son 
of a distinguished lawyer, and himself em- 
inent in the same profession; George 
Robertson, of Exeter College, son of an 
eminent M.D. of Northampton; and my 
brother Spencer, the only survivor of the 
three. I had the advantage of several in- 
troductions, viz., to the poet Wordsworth 
from his nephew Dr. Christopher Worcs- 
worth, then head master of Harrow, after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln ; to Mr. Harrison, 
of Green Bank, Ambleside; and to Mrs. 
Arnold and her family, at Fox How. 
Hartley Coleridge was an intimate friend 
of the Greens, at whose house we were 
staying, and through them we soon made 
his acquaintance. Also we had several 
Oxford friends settled down for purposes 
of study in the neighborhood —E. H. 
Plumptre, of University College, who had 
just taken a double first; two Brasenose 
men, named Irby and Harris, both very 
conversable and pleasant companions, at 
the Dove’s Nest, above Low Wood, Win- 
dermere; A. H. Clough and Theodore 
Walrond, at Patterdale; and Scott, of 
Trinity, Oxford, at Grasmere. Mr. Bon- 
amy Price, was staying at Ambleside with 
his wife and brother-in-law, the late Mr. 
Edward Rose, afterwards vicar of Wey- 
bridge, with whom I had a memorable 
adventure. Matthew Arnold and _ his 
younger brothers were at Fox How, so 
that, although we came into a new covn- 
try, we had the prospect before us of see- 
ing some noteworthy people, and enjoying 
rambles and scrambles among the moun- 
tains in good company. 

The quiet vale of Grasmere was then 
occupied by few residents, and there was 
no hotel — only a couple of old fashioned 
inns, the Red Lion and the Swan. Mr. 
Green’s house was near the lake, a solid 
building with a small garden round it. 
There was a family boat upon the lake, 
which it was necessary to row through a 
wilderness of reeds which covered the 
shallow end of the lake. For the purpose 
of bathing it was necessary to put toshore, 
where a small stream ran into the lake, 
which became rapidly deep. 

When my companions arrived, and we 
settled down to work, a morning header 
or swim in the lake was a regular institu- 
tion. A little spaniel named Chloé was 
the constant companion of our bathes and 
walks, and many a chase after coot had 
Chloé, who in her turn had to submit to 


We had secured some ex- | being chased by us in the open lake. 
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The hills and dales round Grasmere are 
very inviting to pedestrians. Without the 
romantic beauty of Derwentwater or But- 
termere, or the grandeur of Ullswater or 
Windermere, Grasmere and Rydal have 
attractions of their own. They lie in the 
midst of grander scenery, and are emi- 
nently suited for excursions on foot or 
horseback, and also for more permanent 
residence. It was this latter quality which 
led the poet Wordsworth to choose Rydal 
Mount for his home. From his own gar- 
den he enjoyed a beautiful and homelike 
view, and his intimate knowledge of the 
lake district enabled him to direct visitors 
who had the privilege of his acquaintance 
to make the best use of their time and 
Opportunities in visiting parts of the 
country which were not mentioned in the 
guide-books, and consequently were less 
well known to ordinary excursionists. 


I took an early opportunity of calling | 


on the poet, and found him at home. | 
had made his acquaintance some years 
previously when he was on a visit to his 
nephew, then head master of Harrow. 
That evening there was no one but the 
family party. Mrs. Wordsworth and Mrs. 


Quillinan presided at the tea-table, amd a 
stroll in the garden to see a fine sunset 
concluded a memorable evening, bright- 
ened by the assurance of welcome when- 


ever I was able to visit the Mount and 
consult its venerable occupant about the 
best way of seeing places already known 
to me from “ The Excursion.” 

Apropos of evenings spent at Rydal 
Mount, I must mention a story told me 
by my cousin, T. D. H. Battersby, who 
was entertained in 1843, together with J. 
Campbell Shairp, by Mr.and Mrs. Words- 
worth —their old friend, Mr. Crabb Rob- 
inson, being a visitor in the house. After 
tea, conversation took the form of a dia- 
logue between the two old gentlemen, 
each sitting in an armchair by the fire- 
side. After the poet had talked for about 
twenty minutes Mr. Robinson woke up, 
refreshed by a nap, and “ took up the won- 


drous tale” for the space of twenty min-| 
In this way the | 


utes, while the poet slept. 
evening passed, till it was time for the 
young Oxonians to return to Grasmere. 
In his criticisms on Wordsworth's poetry 
I know not whether Professor Shairp ever 


alluded to the alternate display of wit| 
and wisdom which he was privileged to | 


witness in 1843. Perhaps he would have 


thought it irreverent, but it would cer-| 


tainly have been appreciated by the under- 
graduates at Oxford. 
The following day my pupils joined me, 
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| and we set ourselves to work. Our scheme 

allowed of a haif-holiday every Saturday, 
with an occasional excursion. It is need- 
| less to say that we explored all the moun- 
| tains in the neighborhood, reserving the 
| higher elevations for more extensive ex- 
cursions. 

One of these came out of a visit to Fox 
| How, whither my brothers and I went by 
invitation to lunch. We met there Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonamy Price. He was thena 
master at Rugby, and had taken lodgings 
at Ambleside, to be near the Arnolds. He 
greeted my brother warmly as a pupil, 
and astonished us both by his powers of 
talk. I thought I had never seen any one 
who ate and talked so fast — good sense, 
too —at the same time. It was a real 
privilege to know Mrs. Arnold. Her 
ready sympathy, interest in all important 





subjects, gentleness and distinction of 
manner, made her an admirable hostess, 
| and the centre of a large family and social 
circle, every member of which regarded 
her with love and veneration. And it was 
interesting to see how the memory of Dr. 
Arnold was cherished by his sons and 
daughters, all developing talents and ener- 
gies and tastes different from those of 
their father, but bearing out the views of 


| those who hold the theory of “ hereditary 


genius.” After lunch an excursion to 


High Raise was planned and in due time 
accomplished. We were a large party, 
and broke up into twos and threes. We 
were favored by the weather. It was a 
fine but cloudy day, with a clear atmo- 
sphere, and a tresh breeze blowing. We 
could not have seen the mountains of Bor- 
rowdale to greater advantage. It was a 
day when the shadows chased one another 
up the mountain-sides, producing an end- 
less variety of effect. Everything went 
well, including the lunch, and the conver- 
sation, in which Mr. Bonamy Price was the 
‘“‘protagonistes.” As we returned, an as- 





cent of Helvellyn was planned, and this 
came to pass a week or two afterwards. 
Our party was a numerous one. The 
Arnolds mustered strongly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Price and Mr. Rose, with Matthew 
Arnold, called for us betimes at Grasmere. 
We were joined by Plumptre, and met on 
Helvellyn by Clough and Walrond. We 
all walked, except Mrs. Price, close to 
whose horse Mr. Price kept, engaged in a 
discussion with Plumptre about Ward’s 
\* Ideal of the Christian Church,” then 
awakening some altention as the work of 
a prominent member of the Tractarian 
| party at Oxford. Whether Mr. Price de- 
molished its arguments to Plumptre’s 
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satisfaction, I cannot say. I have no 
doubt that he did so to his own; anyhow 
it was a remarkable performance on his 
part to carry on an analysis of a book only 
once read, with a running commentary 
and controversial arguments, whilst as- 
cending the slopes of Helvellyn. Near 
Grisedale Tarn something frightened Mrs. 
Price’s horse, which called off her hus- 
band to the rescue, after which, however, 
he resumed his argument with infinite per- 
tinacity. 

Near the top Mr. Rose and I had an 
adventure, which might have proved dis- 
astrous to one at least of us, and which 
I shall relate guancguam animus memti- 
nisse horret, for the sake of warning to 
younger men, and as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of a friend. Having heard that he 
was an experienced cragsman, I chal- 
lenged Mr. Rose to scale the Eagle’s 
Crag, to which he assented. To do this 
we had to descend a “screes,” or “ skilly- 
bed,” and then make our way up a steep 
rock with inconsiderable ledges project- 
ing, and dwarf juniper bushes growing out 
of the cracks. Out of deference to Mr. 
Rose’s experience and reputation, I asked 
him to lead, which he did, availing himself 
of every help which the rocks or juniper 
bushes afforded. However, I thought it 


was possible to make the ascent by a more 
direct way, which accordingly I tried. 
Before I was two-thirds up, I felt my hold 
giving way, a juniper bush coming out by 


the roots. I called out to Rose that I was 
slipping, and he prepared himself for the 
worst, expecting to raise me with a 
sprained ankle or broken leg. However, 
fortune in this case favored the rash. As 
] was slipping down the face of the rock, a 
sharp projecting corner caught my shoot- 
ing-jacket, which had one button fastened ; 
this checked my descent, and, by dint of 
holding on by the crevices with one hand, 
and hooking my walking-stick,a Kendal 
hazel, over a point of rock above, I man- 
aged to retain my position. Fortunately 
I had been trained at school and college 
for gymnastics, so that I had no difficulty 
in drawing myself up by aid of the good 
hazel till I could get my left hand on to 
solid rock, after which no difficulty pre- 
sented itself. But I was in considerable 
danger, and my brave companion was much 
relieved to find that he had not to help a 
disabled comrade. Bonamy Price made a 
good story of it, and did full justice to the 
tenacity of my button. Moral to young 
men: Be not in too great a hurry to ascend 
precipices, but be content to follow the 
lead of more experienced mountaineers, 
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We lunched in full view of Striding 
Edge, Clough and Walrond having come 
up from Patterdale, and a right merry 
party we were. Of the conversation I 
remember little. But my impression is 
that on this occasion I heard a remark of 
Wordsworth the poet quoted which agreed 
very much with what I afterwards heard 
him say, to the effect that his contemporary 
poets did not realize the sacredness and 
importance of their mission. And he 
quoted Scott and Southey as instances of 
this, not to mention Byron and Rogers. 
This gave rise to a discussion on poetry 
and a poet’s aim, in which Clough and Mat- 
thew Arnold no doubt took part; but it is 
better to confess forgetfulness than to lay 
to their charge things that they said not. 
After some time spent on the mountain-top 
we raced down to Grasmere, where my 
brother and I took a second bathe in the 
lake, and so back todinner. Whether the 
excitement of the day or the hard exercise 
was the cause, I know not, but for the first 
time in my life I did not sleep a wink, 
though I felt perfectly well and comfort- 
able, and got up as usual, not unrefreshed. 
Since that day I have generally avoided 
bathing when the temperature, after being 
high, is going down. There is no harmin 
going in “ hissing hot,” to use a phrase of 
Arthur Shadwell, that great authority on 
aquatic sports, including the taking of 
headers. It helps one to resist the chill of 
the water, and brings about a speedier re- 
action, and that glow which is the bather’s 
delight and reward. 

Our next expedition was to Keswick. 
We started on a fine warm day, soon after 
midday. Robertson took his gun with 
him, and we all four carried knapsacks. 
On the road we crossed the Rothay bya 
bridge, about ten or twelve yards above 
which, in the middle of the clear stream, 
we espied a beautiful trout, who of course 
was lying with his head up stream and 
could not see us. The temptation was 
too great for Robertson. He took a shot 
at the fish, but without any visible effect. 
Probably the shot glanced harmlessly over 
his back, while he sought a safer resort 
higher up the stream. The only effect 
which we could bear witness to was the 
displacement of water, which rose in the 
shape of spray, and reflected the pris- 
matic colors of the sun’s rays. 

We halted at Thirlmere, and passed, by 
the banks of a stream which supplies the 
water of Lodore, down upon Watendlath. 
There, from what is called High Lodore, 
the full view of Skiddaw and Saddleback, 
and of the lakes of Derwentwater and 
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Bassenthwaite, bursts upon the eye. 
Never shall I forget that first view of a 
scene which I have often since visited, 
and sketched more than once. Our wish 
was to ascend Skiddaw that evening, but 
the people at the hotel at Keswick told us 
it would take six hours, so we put it off 
till next morning. This was unlucky, as 
we missed a glorious sunset from the top 
of Skiddaw, and, although Lodore and 
Derwentwater looked their best, this did 
not compensate us for the loss of our 
mountain climb, especially as the next 
morning was hazy, and when we got near 
the top of Skiddaw a Scotch mist came on 
which deterred my pupils, Bere and Rob- 
ertson, froma furtherascent. My brother 
and I persevered, and found it easier than 
we expected to ascend the conical peak at 
the top by a “screes.” Arrived at the 
top, the reason was manifest. We had so 
strong a wind at our backs that we were 
in danger of being blown over the precip- 
itous rocks on the western side of the 
mountain, and were glad to shelter our- 
selves behind the “ man,” or cairn, at the 
top for a few minutes, till we recovered 
breath. A short rest sufficed. We were 
glad to get out of the clouds and rejoin 
our companions, who were sitting wrapped 
up in their plaids, looking the reverse of 
comfortable. Our descent was interrupted 
by some angry laborers, who taxed my 
pupils with trespassing on their plot of 
ground sown with oats. After some alter- 
cation we agreed that they should come 
down to the hotel and state their case. 
Butnoonetroubledus The whole ascent 
and descent only occupied three and a half 
hours. On one thing we were all agreed, 
that the local estimate of time was ill- 
suited for young and active men in good 
condition. 

Of minor excursions it is needless to 
write. Grasmere, with its peaceful lake 
and wooded hills, is lovely in fine summer 
weather, when the foliage cf the trees is 
reflected in the calm mirror of the lake. 
On one occasion the stillness was so per- 
fect that it was impossible to say which 
image was the clearer, that of the hillside, 
or that which was reflected in the lake. 
Sometimes a storm arises, and lashes into 
fury the waters of the mere; but such 
occasions are rare. I remember well a 
moonlight night, when the objects sur- 
rounding the lake and its solitary island 
were seen with wonderful distinctness. 1 
have two sketches made the same even- 
ing, after swimming across the lake, repre- 
senting in grey and white the silvery 
moonlight, and the hills around the house. 
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Some of Mr. Green’s sons were anglers, 
and one morning they brought home to 
breakfast a good basket of trout taken 
with the /a¢h —a sort of “otter” familiar 
to anglers in mountain tarns. We did 
little in that way, as we had work to do, 
and preferred taking drastic exercise, 
which occupied less time than fishing. 
One of the amusements of the district was 
wrestling. At that time Jackson was the 
heavy-weight champion, a tall, well-made, 
handsome man, living on his own farm. 
His most dangerous competitors were 
Longmire, of Troutbeck, a younger man, 
less in stature, but of uncommon strength, 
and with a neck like a bull, and one of 
several brothers, named Atkinson, I be- 
lieve, of Ambleside, who could compete 
for either the heavy or medium-weight 
prizes. No one who is unacquainted with 
the sport of wrestling should miss an op- 
portunity of seeing how it is practised in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. The 
absolute fairness and good temper with 
which it is conducted in the lake district 
form a favorable contrast to the brutal 
kicking with hobnailed boots which is 
allowed in the south-west of England, 
especially in Devon and Cornwall. Of 
course a man may get a bad sprain, ora 
broken collar-bone, if he falls awkwardly, 
but there is nosystematic kicking of shins 
to bring down a heavy man to the level of 
a lighter competitor, of which I have seen 
descriptions. ; 

Occasionally a regatta takes place at 
Bowness. Windermere is the lake best 
suited for the purpose; and one day we 
all went over to see some sailing and row- 
ing matches. The Oxford reading party, 
if I remember right, entertained us hos- 
pitably at Low Wood Inn, where they 
used to dine. Harris induced two of our 
party to enter a boat, a two-oar, for the 
| honor of cur respective colleges; but we 
| were in no training for boat-races, and 
; Brasenose won easily. Harris was a very 
active and athletic man. He was a capital 
swimmer, and was afterwards stroke of 
the B.N.C. boat. 

Ambleside, and indeed all the lake dis- 
trict, was full of recollections of Professor 
| Wilson — ¢he professor, as he was called 
|— better known as Christopher North. 
His literary and poetical powers, his social 
| qualities, his skill as an angler, and, above 
|all, his activity and feats of strength and 
|endurance, were in every one’s mouth. 
| We were not privileged to see that lion- 
|like head, or hear the tongue which dis- 
cussed no less eloquently at a convivial 
| meeting than when it transferred its utter- 
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ances to the pen which wrote “ Noctes 
Ambrosianz.” But we did homage to the 
genius of the professor, halting at the door 
of Elleray, his picturesque house, com- 
manding a fine view of Windermere. 
Hartley Coleridge we saw frequently. 
He lived in a cottage on Rydal Water, 
below the Mount, and was the object of 
great care and attention. His neighbors 
vied with each other in showing their ap- 
preciation of his genius and originality. 
How he came by his outward garments I 
cannot say. They were certainly not 
made for him. He usually wore a long- 
tailed dress coat, made for a man half a 
head or more taller than he was, and a 
battered straw hat, better suited for what 
is called in Northumbria a “ tatie-bogle ” 
than a poet and philosopher. One of the 
Greens was something of an artist, and 
made an excellent sketch of “ Hartley 
Coleridge denouncing the Whig minis- 
try.” I have my copy of it now. He was 
little more than five feet in height, with a 
stoop in his shoulders, long, unkempt hair, 
and bright eyes. When conversing with 
others he liked to walk up and down the 
room, suddenly pausing from time to time, 
and peering into the face of one or other 
of his listeners. It was a trial for the 
gravity of any one, and far too much for 
that of my young pupils, who were obliged 
to leave the room to avoid laughing in 
Hartley’s face. Endless stories were told 
of him, some of them being very humor- 
ous. One evening he was expected at tea 
by the Greens. They waited a long time, 
but Hartley did not make his appearance. 
At last, about nine o’clock, he entered the 
house. ‘ Why, Mr. Coleridge,” said Mrs. 
Green, “ where have you been? We have 
waited for you ever so iong, till we could 
wait no longer; but never mind, you shall 
have some fresh tea, and then tell us what 
you have been doing.” “ Have you been 
all by yourself?” “No, I have been in 
very pleasant company.” ‘ Well, we are 
glad to hear it; but who was your com- 
panion?” “The devvill” (spelt as pro- 
nounced) ‘Bless me, Mr. Coleridge, 
where was he, and what was he doing?” 
“ He was in Grasmere churchyard, sitting 
on a tombstone, reading a rich man’s will. 
It began with the usual formula, and it 


went on to say, ‘Whereas my eldest son | 


John has disobeyed by orders, and entered 
the army instead of going into business; 
and whereas my second son Robert has 
married a penniless girl ’— and so through 
other members of the family— ‘I bequeath 


20,000/, in the 3 per cent. consols to the | 
S.).G., and 25,000/. in the 3 per cent. re-| 
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duced to the C.M.S.’—and so on with 
other sums variously invested. And when 
the devvill had got so far, he folded up 
the will, and said to himself, ‘Ah ha! that 
will do. I can have him at any time.’ A 
very instructive and amusing companion, 
Mrs. Green, is the devvil/, if people only 
knew it.” 

How far Hartley's satire was deserved 
let others say. For himself great allow- 
ance must in all Christian charity be made. 
He inherited a large portion of the genius 
of his family, without the power of self- 
restraint. He had been elected proba- 
tioner fellow of Oriel, but with strict 
warning against intemperance. Hartley 
avoided censure till the evening before 
his election as full fellow, and then, alas! 
succumbed to temptation, and, it is report- 
ed, got hopelessly drunk. No further 
probation was allowed him, and he lost 
his fellowship. No doubt he felt bit- 
terly the severity of the sentence. No 
doubt he suffered acutely at times from 
self-reproach. His respect for his brother 
Derwent, who was certainly not his supe- 
rior in intellect, but who was thoroughly 
respectable and well conducted, and who 
was also remarkably handsome, was very 
touching. Hartley iooked up to him asa 
superior being, which no doubt he was 
morally and socially. But the lake dwell- 
ers loved poor Hartley, and showed their 
regard for him in many ways. 

One day, when Mr. Harrison entertained 
a large party at Green Bank to assist at 
a school féte, Mr. Wordsworth was pres- 
ent, and we had the honor of escorting 
him home. He talked much of the beauty 
of the site of Mr. Harrison’s house, and 
also of Mr. Dawson’s, opposite to Low 
Wood. The latter, called Dawson Castle 
by the owner, commands a fine view of 
the Langdale Pikes. The poet pronounced 
it to be the finest situation in the lake 
district. From talking of houses we 
talked of men, and among them of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s literary contemporaries. 
Of Scott and Southey he spoke with kindly 
feeling. Not so of Lord Byron. “He 
was a man,” he said, “of the most rancor- 
ous disposition, who never cared what 
pain he inflicted on others so long as he 
gratified his own vanity. Me, too, he at- 
tacked ; me, who had never written a word 
|in disparagement of him. He was a man 
of great natural gifts, which he degraded 
by his misuse of them.” It was curious 
to see how the barbed shaft, sent out by 
Byron, rankled in the wounded heart of 
the amiable bard of Rydal Mount. 

Not having the same ground of personal 
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quarrel, I ventured to put in a word for 
Byron, as having devoted his time and 
fortune, and —as it turned out —his life, 
to the restoration of the liberties of Greece. 
“ Surely,” I said, “he was disinterested 
in this.” But the old man would not ad- 
mit it. “It was all owing to personal van- 
ity.” So we changed the subject of our 
conversation, and soon arrived at the turn- 
ing up to Rydal Mount, where we parted. 
The last time that year that I paid a visit 
to that “haunt of hallowed memories,” 
there was a large family party staying in 
the house. The poet’s brother, the mas- 
ter of Trinity, was there with his second 
son, Charles Wordsworth, known in earlier 
life as an accomplished scholar and ath- 
lete, and now Bishop of St. Andrews, 
N.B. The latter, whom I regarded with 
great reverence as a distinguished Harro- 
vian, and one of my first masters in the 
art of skating —his brother, Christopher 
Wordsworth, being the other — had been 
for a long walk over Fairfield. Mr. and 
Mrs. Quillinan were both there, and Mrs. 
Wordsworth, gentle, thoughtful, and at- 
tentive to her husband’s wishes, made up 
the party. Various subjects were dis- 
cussed, including the most noteworthy 
features of the lake scenery, and 1 may 
say, with Horace, 


Prorsus jucunde coenam produximus illam. 


But the tablets of my mind are not suffi- 
ciently retentive to reproduce even frag- 
ments of the conversation. Looking back 
to this and other social gatherings and 
excursions, one is constantly reminded of 
Hans Breitman’s pathetic query, “ Where 
is that party now?” The Bishop of St. 
Andrews is still vigorous, and has lately 
written a capital article on “ Pindar and 
Athletics.” 

When I next visited Rydal Mount, the 
venerable poet and his wife had departed 
this life, and an advertisement offered the 
house for sale. And Grasmere church- 
yard contained the mortal remains of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth and Hartley Coleridge, 
reposing side by side, with not even the 
date of their birth or decease in addition 
to the names so well known, and so affec- 
tionately regarded in the neighborhood. 

One word I must say of the little 
church. In 1844 the morning and after- 
noon services at Grasmere were conduct- 
ed in quiet, orthodox fashion by the in- 
cumbent. In addition to the hymns there 
was a voluntary anthem, the principal per- 
formers in which were three young ladies 
of the name of King, who had good voices 
and some knowledge of music. On week 
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| days they appeared as nymphs of the lake, 
|arrayed in flowing garments and wide- 
| brimmed straw hats. Frequently they 
| landed on the little island, from whence 
| their voices sounded overs the lake. After 
listening for a time to the fair sirens we 
heard “the measured pulse of beating 
oars’ as two sisters rowed, and the third 
steered their boat home to the shore. 
Before our reading party broke up an 
event happened in quiet Grasmere. A 
wrestling-match was announced in the vi- 
cinity of the famous Swan or the Red Lion 
—I forgetwhich. And I wasexpecting a 
visit from my dear friend and brother fel- 
low, J. A. Froude, who was returning from 
the west of Ireland. The conjuncture of 
events suggested that we should invite 
Hartley Coleridge to spend the day with 
us and see the wrestling. The invitation 
was accepted, and we awaited the day. 
During the interval Froude, who had 
brought with him a large supply of trout, 
the produce of his own rod, from Newport, 
County Mayo, instructed me in the art of 
trolling for lake trout. We rigged up 
some trolling tackle, with an artificial 
minnow, and the first evening after his 
arrival we gota decent trout from the lake. 
As the weather favored excursions rather 
than fishing, we did not spend much time 
in the latter employment, but took some 
walks, and waited for the wrestling and 
Hartley Coleridge. He arrived in good 
time for our early dinner, and talked very 
pleasantly, appearing to find our “tap” 
satisfactory. After our meal we sat in 
the drawing-room —for the Greens’ liber- 
ality allowed us the use of two good rooms 
and the conversation turned upon Charles 
Lamb. Hartley had known him person- 
ally, and, as was natural, spoke of him with 
great sympathy and affection. There 
happened to be a volume of his essays, 
which I had brought, lying on the table, 
and Hartley took this up and read some 
passages very effectively, with an occa- 
sional comment. The wrestling was to 
begin soon after three, so we started for 
the ground. There we met many of Hart- 
ley Coleridge’s friends, who of course 
were delighted to see him, and many were 
the hospitable offers made to him. “ Well! 
Mr. Coleridge, what will you take?” was 
| the usual invitation, and many must have 
| been the “nips” imbibed by him during 
|the afternoon. We witnessed some excel- 
lent wrestling, in which there was a long 
and dubious encounter between Jackson 
| and Longmire, terminating in the victory 
|of the former, though Longmire scored 
i one out of three falls. Some of the light 
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weights acquitted themselves admirably, 
and drew down rounds ofapplause. This 
went on till half past five, when there was a 
pause. We took the opportunity of seek- 
ing our guest and inviting him to return 
with us to tea. We found him rather 
“bemused,” but able and willing to re- 
spond to the invitation. On the way back 
to the house we talked over some of the 
local legends ; among them, of the devil — 
“old Saythan ” — carrying away the ma- 
terials for a church at Keswick in his 
apron, and making his way over Seat San- 
dal. ‘“ When he was ganging ower San- 
dal, his apron-strings broke, and all the 
stones were shed about on the ground.” 
The story should be told in broad Cum- 
brian, as we heard it from a native. Hart- 
ley laughed over this, and wondered 
whether it made much difference to Kes- 
wick. I then asked him if he could ex- 
plain why it was that wherever one went 
one found legends of the devil, and in 
most countries a Devil’s Bridge. He 
paused for a moment, saying —as he col- 
lected his thoughts — “ It’s very curious ; 
very curious indeed ;” then, turning back 
to me as he entered the door of the house, 
he said, * One would think the devvz/7/ had 
been Pontifex Maximus.” 

We sat for some time at tea, talking 
about English literature — Johnson's 
“Lives of the Poets,” and the doctor’s 
character. I had previously received a 
hint that he was great on the subject of 
Johnson. But I do not remember that he 
said anything strikingly original about 
Johnson; only, when I told him that I 
knew a Northamptonshire baronet who 
had conversed and dined with Johnson, he 
said, “ Ah! I should have liked to ask him 
to dinner — to ‘a dinner that was worth 
giving.’” 

Some of his best things were said as 
he walked about the room. He would 
suddenly pause, and look in the face of 
one of his audience, and pour out his ex- 
cogitated thoughts —always well worth 
listening to. I regret, however, to say 
that, whilst Froude and I, though sensi- 

le of the ludicrous aspect of the matter, 
were careful not to show more than inter- 
est and sympathy — laughing not at, but 
with, Hartley Coleridge — my pupils, be- 
ing younger, were overpowered with “ un- 
quenchable laughter,” and were fain to 
retire into the next room. Time went on, 
and Hartley proposed to go; but I pressed 
him to stay, and held out as an induce- 
ment a glass of whiskey toddy, for which 
we had prepared the materials. This 
proved effectual. 
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excellent toddy, and we kept our guest 
supplied in moderation, but not over- 
dose, with that promoter of social conver- 
sation till ten o’clock, when we no longer 
thought it right to detain him, So we 
parted, after a memorable evening, with 
warm assurances of regard. I never saw 
Hartley again; but the remembrance of 
him is green and fresh in my memory. It 
is very creditable to the natives of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland that they 
should have reverenced the genius and 
intellect of a man whose moral weaknesses 
made his life a failure, and that they should 
have watched over him with an affection- 
ate regard which was very touching. 

The following day my pupils separated, 
and left Froude and me alone. Our first 
expedition was to Wastdale Head. Start- 
ing from Grasmere about one o’clock, and 
ascending High Raise, we crossed by 
the Stake Pass, and made our way over 
the side of Scawfell— unfortunately the 
wrong side, as my remembrance of Flin- 
toft’s model made me suspect; and we 
found ourselves seated on the ridge of 
Bowfell, looking upon Esk Hawse, which 
Mr. Wordsworth described to me as the 
finest instance of crags in the lake district. 
There we took some scanty refreshment, 
and commenced our descent into Eskdale. 
The mountain-side was one mass of great 
boulder stones; like the end of a railway 
embankment, over which the grandfather 
of all wagons has shot load after load of 
big stones. One of these I happened to 
dislodge, and it came rumbling down after 
me. Fortunately it did not catch me; 
otherwise I should have been left on that 
inhospitable mountain-side with a broken 
leg, waiting till Froude could bring help. 
At last we reached the plain. Eskdale is 
a wild, waste valley, and it was long be- 
fore we met a native. Then we asked 
about the distance to Wastdale Head. He 
was long in comprehending the question. 
At last he exclaimed, * Oh! it’s Wastdale 
Heead ye want to goto. It’s a long way 
to Wastdale Heead.” This he explained 
as meaning ten or twelve miles. The 
evening was coming on. We were not 
sure of our way. So we engaged him to 
act as our guide. The route lay by Burn- 
moor Tarn, said to contain pike of ante- 
diluvian size. As we were eager to get 
some supper and quarters for the night, 
we went ahead of our guide, who paid us 
the compliment of saying: “Eh! ye be 
fine travellers. I have never seen such 
travellers.” We dismissed him when we 
saw lying before us the head of Wastdale, 


Froude brewed some / and our guide pointed out to us the direc- 
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tion of Ritson’s house. But then our 
troubles began again. The road along 
which we travelled served as a water- 
course, and we found ourselves nearly up 
to our knees in water. So we scrambled 
up the bank, and made our way across the 
fields. But it was now dark. The stars 
came out grandly over our heads, but 
there was no appearance of a house. We 
shouted, and our voices came back clear 
and strong from the hills ; but no other hu- 
man voice replied. It looked as if we were 
hopelessly benighted. At last Froude 
saw, or thought he saw, a light glimmer- 
ing from the window of a house not very 
distant. And towards this we made our 
way, and were rewarded by finding a sub- 
stantial house, and a cordial reception 
from Mr. Ritson, the owner —a tall man, 
with good features, and a friendly, inde- 
pendent manner. Having heard our story, 
and having told us where we had gone 
wrong, he showed us a room, where we 
changed our wet shoes and stockings and 
came down to supper. Mrs. Ritson was 
just then breaking some eggs into a fry- 
ing-pan, in which some bacon was being 
prepared for our meal. Had it not been 
for this, I should have taken them for 
mushrooms, or pieces of leather. There 
was some good brown bread and butter, 
upon which, and some tea, we made our 
evening meal, and, after some conversa- 


tion with our host about the fishing in 
Wastwater, retired to rest. 
On Monday we started on a final excur- 


sion. We were to visit Thirlmere, But- 
termere, and Crummock, and then, return- 
ing by Keswick, to take the coach to 
Whitehaven in order to see a friend whom 
Froude knew well, and who had been 
curate to my father twenty years before in 
Northamptonshire. 

Travelling on foot with a single com- 
panion is either very pleasant or much the 
reverse. Froude was, to me, the most 
perfect companion imaginable. We had 
been elected to fellowships at Exeter two 
years previously, and our friendship, be- 
gun then, had grown with our growth in 
years. We both admired natural scenery, 
and were well matched for walking. 
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son Castle, making the boat travel at a 
pace to which, I fancy, it was not used. 

But this is a digression. I have set 
myself to give an account of our last ex- 
cursion. We walked to Thirlmere and 
crossed the bridge. Froude had known 
in former days the inmates of the house 
which stood just above the junction of the 
two portions of the mere, and we lingered 
for a short time about the spot. It wasa 
fine picturesque day, and Raven’s Crag 
was seen in all its gloomy grandeur. We 
walked on by Watendlath to the Grange, 
Borrowdale, halting for ten minutes over 
High Lodore, and taking a header in a 
remarkably clear pool of the upper Der- 
went; prepared by which, we paid a visit 
to Scott, of Trinity, who entertained us 
hospitably in those lodgings where many 
a distinguished university man has stayed 
for the purposes of quiet study and enjoy- 
ment of the scenery. After our repast 
and conversation we started again for 
Buttermere, passing under Honister Crag, 
with its slate quarries, and spending some 
time in the grounds ofa house at the head 
of the lake, formerly occupied by Mr. 
Bush, whom we were to visit at White- 
haven. 

The weather was perfect, and we did 
not find the day too long. The Fish Inn 
at Buttermere received us, and supplied 
all that we needed for bed and board. 
The following day we wandered along the 
banks of Buttermere, taking some head- 
ers from an inviting rock covered with 
heather. I believe we also paid a morn- 
ing visit to Crummock for the same pur- 
pose. Certainly, when we took a boat and 
rowed from end to end of Crummock in 
the evening for a better view of the moun- 
tains and the sunset, I at least took a third 
dip, and had a talk with Froude about tak- 
ing a header from a point some twenty-five 
or thirty feet above the lake. That night 
a heavy dew came on, and a dense mist 
coming into our room through the open 
window gave me a chill, so that in the 
morning I felt feverish and unable to eat 
any breakfast. However, as we were due 





at Whitehaven that day, we started by the 


We | vale of Newlands for Keswick, and— 


were both fond of the water, and never | such was the effect of good training — we 


neglected an opportunity of rowing or 
bathing. Froude and I had one glorious 
day on Windermere. 
Ambleside, then 


| 


reached the hotel in the market- -place 
within two hours. Then it became evi- 


We took a boat at | dent that I was unfit to go on, so I went 
made our way to the | to bed, leaving orders to be called in time 


rocky headland, covered with heather, at | for the coach, and Froude went on alone 
the mouth of the Brathay, took our head-| to Whitehaven, where he met Mr. Bush, 
ers, and had a good swim in the lake, after | who not only gave him a hearty greeting 

which we rowed some distance past Daw- | but received another young man, a perfect 
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stranger, with great effusiveness, telling 
him he should have known him anywhere 
by his likeness to his father — meaning 
mine, his old rector. As the good man 
was very deaf, as well as_ benevolent, 
Froude had considerable difficulty in 
making him understand his mistake, over 
which, when next we met, we had a good 
laugh. 

Arrived at Grasmere, I put myself un- 
der the doctor’s care, and soon recovered 
from my chill and an overdose of bathing. 
As years advance our memories do not 
improve. Yet some events of our lives 
remain fixed in our minds with remarkable 
clearness. Some of these I have endeav- 
ored to relate among the reminiscences of 
the English lakes in 1844. 

Among them I should have mentioned 
a walk with my brother to Patterdale, 
where Clough and Walrond entertained 
us in the evening, and where we found a 
lovely bathing pool for the morning dip. 
We left after breakfast, having had some 
very pleasant talk with two men, who were 
then in the full vigor of youthful prime, 
and who afterwards made their mark in 
the literary and educational world. I have 
many arecollection of Walrond, connected 
with Oxford, Rugby, and other places; 
but this is not the place to record them. 
His recent death, and the still more recent 
departure of Matthew Arnold, would make 
any personal notices of them acceptable; 
and | can only express my regret that the 
limits of a magazine article compel me to 
do less than justice to the characters of 
men whose lives have so well illustrated 
the wise man’s precept, “ Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

GEORGE BUTLER. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
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FoR many persons the racy individual- 
ity of the late Dean Burgon greatly ob- 
scured the perception of his gifts and 
graces. It has been truly said that of all 
his contemporaries at Oxford he was the 
man who most struck the imagination, and 
set his own personal impress on the minds 
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fore they appreciated the fact that, in his 
own department of sacred literature, he 
was perhaps one of the greatest scholars 
that England had possessed for centuries ; 
a man of many accomplishments, and of a 


| vigorous, fertile intellect, learned in many 


provinces of mind; above all, that there 
was with all his oddity and eccentricity a 
spiritual and ethical beauty of soul which 
mainly constituted the great personal at- 
traction which he exercised. When he 
appeared before the fellows of Oriel on 
the occasion of his own election to a fel- 
lowship, one of the electing fellows re- 
marked, “ You may depend upon it, that 
man is the son of a Greek.” It was a 
very good shot, as Oxford men would say. 
His father, an English merchant at Smyr- 
na, had married the daughter of a Greek, 
and the granddaughter of an Austrian. 
This strain of foreign blood gave a foreign 
look to his appearance, and had probably 
also a distinct trace in his character. The 
date of his birth was never really quite 
fixed. He used to say that he knew he 
was born before the battle of Waterloo. 
There are several points of unique in- 
terest in his personal history. He was 
altogether unlike the mass of undergrad- 
uates. He came upto Oxford at a time 
when most men were leaving it. His 
father had become engaged in work in the 
coin department of the British Museum, 
residing close at hand in Brunswick 
Square. Before he matriculated he had 
written a work in two volumes, a “ Life of 
Gresham,” evidencing a remarkable power 
of literary and historical research. Ina 
later work, the “ Life of Patrick Fraser 
Tytler,” he gives us a great insight into 
his own character and early days. He 
lets us see the intensity of his own friend- 
ship and affections. Heis delighted when 
Sir Robert Peel puts his friend on the 
pension list,and when Tytler is invited to 
Windsor Castle and the queen commands 
him to prolong his stay. A happy busi- 
ness failure, for such in the long run it 
proved, caused him to give up mercantile 
pursuits and come, a poor student, to Ox- 
ford. He became a member of Worces- 
ter College, a foundation for which he 


| always entertained a profound regard and 


affection. Among the undergraduates of 


of thosearound him. His tall, picturesque | his time he was almost an apparition. 


figure, somewhat monastic and mediez- 


val; his quaint, playful, learned talk; his | p 
'la, did not fail to create a measure of 


twinkling eye; his forcible exaggerated 


phraseology, charmed and interested in| 
Men saw that | 


an extraordinary degree. 


| His tall, gaunt, elderly, grotesque form, 


frequently armed with a gingham umbrel- 


amusement and speculation. His history 
rather resembled that of Frederick Deni- 


he was most original, most impulsive, but | son Maurice, who came up late to Oxford 
it required some time and knowledge be-| after he had hada considerable experience 
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of authorship. The fellowship at Oriel 
which Burgon gained was in those days 
perhaps the highest literary distinction 
which the university could offer, and gave 
him rank among men. Mark Pattison, in 
his “ Memoirs,” says that he was elected 
fellow in preference to Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
This is true; but the preference was not 
due to any superiority in learning and 
ability, but because the statutes of the 
founder required that, other things being 
equal, the preference should be given to 
those who belonged to the class of ¢xdi- 
gentes. Accordingly he was enrolled 
among the fellows, whom Provost Haw- 
kins used to call “the trumpeters,” he- 
cause each fellow was supposed to be 
much given to trumpeting the praises of 
every other fellow —a kind of mutual ad- 
miration society. 

Over the junior fellows, dons though 
they were, Provost Hawkins was supposed 
to exercise an awful superiority. A curi- 
ous instance of this happened to our young 
fellow. One afternoon a man named King 
suddenly fell dead on the steps leading up 
to the hall of the college. Burgon saw 
the provost, and naturally rushed up to 
him to give the dreadful intelligence. 
The provost, instead of manifesting the 
slightest emotion, calmly replied: ‘* Mr. 


Burgon, I must request that before ad- 
dressing yourself to me you will put on 


your academical attire.” The young fel- 
low became inured to the provost, and 
after a time they became very good friends. 
He appreciated and enjoyed his position. 
It was true of him, as of John Henry 
Newman, as Newman*tells, that being fel- 
low, he came out of his shell and looked 
about him. The late period at which he 
came up to Oxford was in some respect a 
positive advantage to him. In most re- 
spects Oxford is very formative in mould- 
ing ‘the tastes and opinions of her sons. 
They are themselves most plastic material 
for development in any special direction 
in which they find themselves. Burgon 
set himself at once to work in moulding 


the tastes and opinions of other people. | 
He was already a man of matured mind | 
When he came up to | 
Oxford, the place was seething with the | 


and fixed opinions. 


conflict of religious and political forces. 
He was not carried away by the swift 
emotions of the time. He surveyed the 
field of action and deliberately made his 
choice. He was a High Churchman and 
a high Tory, both in the old-fashioned 
sense, and he would as soon have thought 
of questioning his own existence — which 
various philosophers, however, have done 
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—as questioning the principles of his 
Toryism and Churchmanship, which were 
essentially of the Johnsonian type. Asa 
Churchman, he would not deflect in the 
slightest degree either to the right or left, 
Ritualism and rationalism were equally 
abhorred. Theophilus Anglicanus is a 
name that would suit him exactly, or he 
would be prepared to be a second A tha- 
nasius contra mundum. He had seen so 
much of advanced ritualistic practices 
that he had become somewhat intolerant 
in respect to them. This was shown ina 
characteristically amusing way. The so- 
called ritualistic tendency is to give the 
choristersshort surplices. Burgon, in his 
dealings with choristers, insisted that they 
should wear them long. He never intoned, 
and did not.seem to care about Church 
music. The result was that many of the 
“Rits” looked very askant of him, in 
spite of his unbending High Church atti- 
tude, his saintliness, his prolonged fasting, 
and his large-hearted almsgiving. It 
seems necessary to say thus much in de- 
fining his ecclesiastical position, and his 
ecclesiasticism was, after all, the one great 
function of his life. 

He was, however, a many-sided man, 
and there are other aspects of his charac- 
ter and career to be mentioned. He had 
a keen appreciation of poetry, the favorite 
reading of his hours of relaxation, and at 
one time it was his great ambition to bea 
poet. He used to tell an absurd story, 
rather against himself, that when he was 
a young man, he once went to Stratford- 
on-Avon, and managed to pass the whole 
night in the humble dwelling in which 
Shakespeare was born, on an oaken settle 
in the supposed room of his birth. His 
idea was that a sort of poetic afflatus 
would descend upon his soul. He awoke 
in a very cold and uncomfortable state, 





without having experienced voice or 
vision. When he obtained the Oxford 


prize poem on “ ;etra,” this was perhaps 


| rather prejudicial to his chances of poetic 


renown, This poem is quite unlike any 
other prize poem in the collection, It is 
about double the length of any other. 
Instead, too, of having a few brief notes, 
such as appear very sparsely in such com- 
positions, there is quite a small body of 
annotations. Inhis last years he brought 
together a small volume of his poetry. 
Some of it is very autobiographical, and 
is much occupied with Oxford. In some- 
what Tennysonian lines he gives us rem- 
iniscences of much-beloved Worcester. 
| He has some lines on his friend Greswell 
| which would admirably suit himself. 
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But Richard Greswell was my special friend, 
To get whose living image, see you join 

To childlike guilelessness a sage’s wit, 
Truth like a woman’s, bounty like a king’s, 
And then you’ll know the man. 

Not only in poetry but in art Dean 
Burgon attempted something, and his at- 
tempts had some of that practical utility 
at which he constantly aimed. He brought 
out his “Pictures for Cottage Walls,” 
which are common enough now in every 
direction, but in which he was a pioneer 
of improvements. There was nothing 
which he more desired than to be the 
means of beautifying the homes of the 
poor. He is said to have designed the 
pretty frontispiece of the “ Anthologia 
Oxoniensis.” His eye and his hand al- 
ways worked harmoniously together. He 
wrote letter-press work for an illustrated 
work on Oxford, * Historical Notes on the 
Colleges of Oxford.” The book is now 
extremely rare; there is no copy in the 
Bodleian. His account of his own college, 
Oriel, is extremely racy. He would some- 
times make copies of pictures for his 
friends, and gave some of them his beau- 
tiful sketches of the scenery of Palestine. 
He brought out a small volume about the 
study of art in the universities, and, 
mindful of days at the British Museum 
under his father, he devotes a special 
chapter to the study of ancient coins. 

Burgon’s rooms were on the front of 
Oriel, the first floor on the right as you 
enter by the porter’s lodge. They were 
large, spacious rooms, not perhaps in the 
tidiest condition. The walls were covered 
with pictures, many of them being por- 
traits of children, and the room was full of 
books, the Fathers especially lying about 
in every direction. These rooms have 
become famous on both sides of the At- 
lantic. They have a very grateful mention 
in the writings of several American bish- 
ops who have recorded their English ex- 
periences. He provided the hospitalities 
of Oxford to people far and near. It was 
the right thing to do, to breakfast with 
Burgon if you had the chance, and his 
invitations were on the most liberal scale. 
He himself was the best part of the enter- 
tainment, 

It is needless to say that he was admi- 
rable company. He had wit and learning. 
He was intimately acquainted for many a 
year with the “ Fasti Oxonienses,” and 
could give you the characters and charac- 


teristics of all the Oxford notables of his | 


time. He knew and enjoyed his own 
powers as a conversationalist, and laid 
himself out to exhibit them. In early 


days he had known Wordsworth, Quilli- 
nan and De Quincey, and could always 
talk well about the lake poets. He was 
full of art, anecdote, and archeology. His 
stories were always best in the peculiar 
setting that belonged to him. During 
term time, especially the summer term, 
his days were very much cut up. He 
would go to the Union in the morning, 
where his tall, odd figure was one of the 
landmarks of the place, and look at the 
newspapers and reviews. Parish and uni- 
versity business and the many calls of 
society took a great deal out of him, and 
then he would work away for hours deep 
into the night. 

He was a man full of intense affection. 
Like John Keble, who was also a childless 
man, he was especially fond of little chil- 
dren. Such a book as the “Lyra Inno- 
centium ” would have come from his heart. 
If you met him in the High at Oxford 
there were generally several children 
clinging to him. When he went out of 
Oxfort to take Sunday duty, the Mixbury 
children used to run out to meet the coach 
which brought him down. He was over- 
flowing with sympathy. When trouble 
after trouble befell the great ducal house 
near which he lived, he showed intense 
sympathy. He was at the sick-bed of 
others when he ought to have been in his 
own sick-bed — no new thing in his expe- 
riences, 

He was not one of the Oriel tutors, but 
he was college bursar, and he had the 
office of overlooking the sermon notes of 
the undergraduates. In those days the 
undergraduates of Oriel had to attend the 
university sermons, and to submit notes 
of those sermons to Mr. Burgon. Some 
of the men were very defective in their 
attendance. They would get the text and 
a few ideas from a friend, and evolve the 
rest from their own consciousness, On 
such men Mr. Burgon could be very se- 
vere. Sir,’ he said to one of them, “it 
took me an hour to make out your detesta- 
ble handwriting, and what I have read 
only shows me the meagreness of your 
understanding.” He gradually established 
a decided influence over a great many of 
the Oriel undergraduates. He was very 
hospitable in inviting them to breakfast. 
There was tea for them every Sunday 
evening, after which he had a Bible class 
for university men, to which ladies were 
sometimes admitted. He told me that he 
“kept his eye” upon them in after life. 
| But as one Oriel man said to me, “It was 
; all very well while you rowed in the same 
| boat with him. If you went over to the 
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enemy, came under the spell of Jowett, or 


in any way deserted the Anglican stand- | 


point, he cooled towards you visibly, and 
was ready to read the commination ser- 
vice over you.” The influence which he 
had over the Oriel men, he sought to ex- 
tend, as far as he could, over the youth of 
the university at large. He sought to 
constitute himself their cexsor morum. 
He had an amusing correspondence with 
the censor of Christ Church on the sub- 
ject of Christ Church men having hot 
breakfasts on the Sunday mornings. He 
complained that Oxford had entirely sub- 
verted the intentions of Walter de Mer- 
ton, inasmuch as two-thirds of the men 
were in lodgings, and no care was taken 
respecting the characters of the servant- 
maids who waited on them. 

He took the living of St. Mary the 
Virgin when it was offered him by Oriel 
College, and it was one which he much 
desired to have. The living was hardly 
worth a hundred and fifty. The popula- 
tion was hardly three hundred. There 
was no house, for except the incumbent 
who now holds it, the vicar has always 
been a resident fellow of Oriel. There 


had been a very remarkable succession 
of men in the vicarage of St. Mary’s. 
There was Charles Marriott, of whom it 
was said that “ he had a mind bigger than 


those of some of his remarkable contem- 
poraries put together; ” Hawkins, so long 
the provost of Oriel; and C, P. Eden — 
from whom it is thought that Burgon de- 
rived much of his quaintness of expres- 
sion and minute knowledge“of the sacred 
truth — who for thirty-five years buried in 
a remote Yorkshire parish the name and 
fame which he had acquired in the univer- 
sity. Of these three Dean Burgon has 
himself written memorials which will 
shortly be published. John Henry New 
man was of course the most famous of 
the vicars, and the sermons which he 
preached at St. Mary’s have passed into 
the classics of the language. Dr. Chase, 
the principal of St. Mary’s Hall, preceded 
him in the vicarage, and he preached his 
friend’s funeral sermon in the grand old 
church. With a very big church anda 
very small parish, the difficulty was how 
to fillit. He addressed himself specially 


to the large floating population of Oxford | 


which owned no university or parochial 
tie. Hewas very willing, however, to ex- 
tend his work beyond his own limits. In- 
deed one of his friends said to him one 
day, “ Burgon, I have got an epitaph for 
you” “What is it?” was the enquiry. 
“TL have robbed other churches.” 
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| One of his great anxieties and difficul- 
ties related to the choir of the church, 
He was soon upset, like many sensitive 
clergymen, by any carelessness and irrev- 
erence, even when the unconscious little 
urchins had meant nothing by it. Before 
he came, the choir used to amuse them- 
selves by tugging at the belfry ropes, and 
then raced helter-skelter into the vestry to 
put on their surplices for service. This 
was put an end to. A code of rules was 
introduced. The two eldest choristers 
were called prefects. Their business in 
part was to exact fines for the violation of 
rules,which fines went to the choir cricket- 
club. The small boys found it much easier 
to incur fines than to pay them, and found 
themselves thirty shillingsin debt. Then 
the vicar invited them to his rooms, ob- 
jurgated them and paid the fines out of 
his own pocket. He not unfrequently had 
the boys to his rooms, where he regaled 
them with cake and plum-pudding. When 
the morning of Good Friday arrived, he 
solemnly presented them with hot-cross 
buns in the vestry. There was one ill- 
conditioned boy who gave much trouble, 
and was detected ringing the porter’s bell 
at Oriel College and running away. Him 
did the vicar formally expel one day, and, 
admoto pede, accelerated his departure 
from the vestry. It was for the benefit of 
the choir, and partly also for his girls at the 
Bluecoat school, that he instituted a third, 
an afternoon service. After the second 
lesson the young people were arranged in 
a semicircle around him, and duly ques- 
tioned according to the good old style in 
their catechism. 

As vicar of St. Mary’s he introduced a 
startling innovation. into his sermons, 
which, if generally adopted, would con- 
duce to the variety and interest of preach- 
ing. He invited any one to send him any 
enquiries they chose, and he would an- 
swer their letters on the Sunday after- 
noons. One afternoon he announced that 
he had received a letter making an enquiry 
whether Lot’s wife was saved. “ How on 
earth can I tell whether she was saved or 
not?” exclaimed the preacher. ‘“ All that 
I can say is that 1 hope she was saved.” 
And of course his correspondent had to 
| be satisfied with this. Once an under- 
| graduate asked him what chance a Dis- 
| senter could have of being saved. Burgon 
| answered that he thought his chance would 
| be about equal to the chance that Socrates 

might have. 
| The effect of his sermons was at times 
|very great. He took great pains with 
them, and never gave less than six hours 
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to composing one of them. Some of them 
were certainly very odd. One of his ser- 
mons dealt with the subject of the phys- 
ical peculiarities of Bible characters ; why 
one was tall, and another short; one 
smooth, and another hairy; one short- 
sighted and another lame. He preached 
a sermon on Jonah, a subject replete with 
the Millerisms of the pulpit, and concluded 
with these words: “And so Jonah was 
lodged in the whale’s belly, where, my 
dear brethren, we will leave him until we 
meet again next Sunday.” Once at St. 
Mary’s he concluded his sermon with.the 
words: “ Be mine the blessed lot to live 
the life of a Taylor, and to die the death 
of a Bull.” Many of his poorer hearers 
must have gone away meditating what was 
the blessed lot of a tailor, and why he 
should desire the peculiar demise of a 
bull. He had very strong opinions against 
the “unsexing ” of women, as he called 
their competition with men for intellectual 
distinction, and preached on the subject. 
“ Did it ever strike you,” he said, address- 
ing an imaginary young lady, “that you 
are taking the way to make yourself a very 
disagreeable young person?” When he 
was away from St. Mary’s the congrega- 
tion collapsed. He took great interest in 
the poor servant-girls of the parish. He 
knew the time when they would be doing 
their early work of washing down the 
steps of houses, and would sally forth to 
enter into conversation with them. He 
would try to learn something of their his- 
tory, speak to them on good subjects, and 
give them good advice, and leaving them 
some tracts, would propose to have some 
other talk with them on some other occa- 
sion. One day he met one of these girls 
whom, I believe, he had prepared for con- 
firmation, She was wearing a very tawdry 
flower in her bonnet, of which he did not 
atall approve. He liked young people to 
be neat, but not tawdry. ‘ What’s the 
use of your wearing that tawdry twopenny- 
halfpenny flower? You don’t suppose 
that twopenny-halfpenny flower will get 
youa good young man for your husband?” 
And if I recollect aright he made the maid 
get rid of the flower, and gave her a little 
Present in its place. It was not an un- 
common thing to see him conveying some 
aged female along the streets, to whom he 
wished to show kindness and make ac- 
quainted with Oxford. He on several 


occasions had all the old women of a coun- 
try parish with him, who spent the whole 





day at Oxford, and were hospitably enter- 
tained at his rooms. | 

In country districts he was extremely | 
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popular, and was eminently fitted to be a 
country clergyman after George Herbert’s 
well-known pattern. In one of his best- 
known and most useful books — one on 
the pastoral office —he has set forth his 
conceptions of this kind of life. He was 
skilled in what Pisistratus Caxton calls 
“the moral typography of a parish.” He 
discerned that every parish had its dis- 
tinctive characters, and required its special 
treatment. This was seen at Houghton 
Conquest, the residence of Mr. Rose, a 
brother-in-law ; he stayed two months each 
year at Turvey, Legh Richmond’s old 
parish, where his brother-in-law, Mr. C. L. 
Higgins, lived at the Abbey, and when at 
Oxford he fora time served Mixbury. 
There was another parish where I have 
come on his tracks, at Hurstpierpoint, be- 
low the southern downs, aear Brighton. 
I have seen him at Hurst with my friend 
the late Bishop Hannington — “ James,” 
as the dean used to callhim. The bishop 
makes repeated mention of him in his 
diaries. His religious influence colored 
Hannington’s whole life. Once Hanning- 
ton met him at Hayward’s Heath, and 
drove him in his father’s carriage to Hurst, 
where he was to preach at the commence- 
ment of a mission or at a harvest festival. 
He was always great at a harvest festival, 
whether for the service at the Church or 
for the harvest-home supper at the man- 
sion. 

At Oxford he took an active part in all 
the intellectual movements of the place, 
especially those affecting alterations in 
the university, and in all theological dis- 
cussions. There were some large reli- 
gious meetings in which the clergy of the 
university and of the city used to meet, 
with a very decided predominance of the 
former. These were very interesting 
meetings, when Liddon of Christ Church 
would commence with his effective oratory, 
and Bright of University would follow 
with his multifarious ecclesiasticai Jearn- 
ing. Burgon would make no set speech.. 
He would be terse, denunciatory, and 
somewhat expletive. One day there was 
a discussion on the heresies of Dr. Co- 
lenso. “His mind,” said Burgon, “is as 
crooked as a ram’s horn.” It was in this 
emphatic and somewhat Johnsonian way 
that he used to speak, but he somehow 
failed to make much impression by his 
speeches in congregation. In all the 
change and unrest that have pervaded Ox- 
ford for the last generation, he always had 
before his mind's eye certain landmarks, 
He specially kept in mind the cause of the 
poor student. He had been a poor student 
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himself, and he realized the line, Haud 


ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. | 


The university has admitted the order of 
unattached students into her ranks, which 
is very well so far as things go. But he 
thought that it would be better for the 
university, and better for the students 
themselves, that they should be incorpo- 
rated in the colleges. If each college, he 
used to argue, would adopt twelve poor 
students by giving a measure of assist- 
ance, the whole non-collegiate body would 
be gath¢red in. The university might do 
it if she would apply to education the 
money she was squandering on buildings. 
There is a great deal of substantial truth 
and benevolence, and at the same time a 
characteristic touch of exaggeration, in 
such a sentence as the following: “A 
university which has recently expended at 
least £130,000 on the erection of new 
schools infinitely exceeding its actual or 
its prospective requirements, and since 
then (to its abiding disgrace) has freely 
voted £10,000 for the cruel purpose of 
vivisection —in plain terms, for the put- 
ting of live animals to torture (and that in 
the sacred name of science, as if ina 
place /ike Oxford the demands of science 
could make such an institution tolerable) 
— such a body may well be expected to 


tax itself in order to promote what may 
be declared to be the main purposes of its 
being, namely, the stretching out of a help- 
ing hand to those who, in their penury, 


come suing to it for education.” Dean 
Burgon himself particularly sympathized 
with the poor scholar, and was quite capa- 
ble of stretching out a hand to help him. 
He was wondertully kind to all poor peo- 
ple. In his own smal! parish he had only 
some five or six poor people, and they 
were not really poor. But it was not hard 
for him to find those whom he might ben- 
efit by aid and sympathy, and I have 
heard a very touching account of his un- 
ceasing kindness to a poor dying chor- 
ister, and of unbounded generosity to 
friends. 

There was long a legend at Oxford that 
Burgon had married, and had lost his wife 
in his year at grace. Of late the state- 
ment has been repeatedly made at Oxford, 
and has found its way into the public 
press. It is, however, entirely a mistake. 
It derived some support from the curious 
fact, that a widower presented himself for 
a fellowship at one uf the colleges, and it 
was objected to him that he was not ca@/ebs 
according to the statutes. The supposed 
case of Mr. Burgon was cited in the dis- 
cussion, and the visitor, on an appeal, 
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decided that a widower was c@/ebs. I am 
enabled to state in the most positive man- 
ner that Mr. Burgon was never married. 
He used to wear a wedding-ring on his 
little finger, being the wedding-ring of his 
deceased mother, and this slight circum- 
stance was perhaps the basis of the un- 
founded rumor. 

In the autumn of 1875 he found him- 
self, to his surprise, appointed to the 
deanery of Chichester. People in these 
days do not ask why a man receives an 
appointment, but ow he gets it, and it is 
beligved that Mr. Disraeli, in making this 
wise appointment, was influenced by Lord 
Salisbury. It was quite an undertaking 
to dismantle those rooms at Oriel. It was 
a tearing away of old ties in leaving Ox- 
ford, but he did not altogether leave it, as 
he returned thither from time to time. 
He had the great compensation of receiv- 
ing his sister and his nieces at the dean- 
ery. He succeeded a very remarkable 
man, Dean Hook, about whom there are 
as good stories as about Dean Burgon. It 
cannot be said that he was in as good form 
at the cathedral of Chichester as at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford. He could not preach reg- 
ularly, and his voice did not suit the re- 
quirements of the building. I have been 
told too often to doubt it, that his voice 
was heard with great indistinctness. This 
was a great disappointment to those who 
went to hear him. I am afraid that to the 
last the worthy citizens of Chichester had 
little comprehension of the character and 
attainments of their famous dean. ‘They 
understood that he did not approve of the 
Revised Version, and so they abstained 
from buying it, but the grounds of his 
criticism would be quite unintelligible to 
them. Moreover, the dean was so very 
outspoken in his political views, that he 
gave great offence to a strong Radical 
minority. But most of them knew !ess of 
him than many foreigners did. In his first 
year at Chichester he wrote and published 
a letter to the vice-chancellor of Oxford, 
in which he asks, “ Does any one in Ox- 
ford really require to be assured that I am 
the last man to be afraid of saying openly 
anything which I conceive it to be my duty 
to say?” What he was at Oxford, that 
he was at Chichester. Gradually he was 
surrounded by a large circle of intimate 
friends, who looked up to him with warm 
love and reverence. The venerable Bish- 
op of Chichester did full justice to him 
in his sermon at the cathedral, with an 
astonishing force and beauty, which made 
it one of the worthiest tributes to his 
memory 
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In ordinary times he would work hard | evenings with Burgon had given him the 


all day. One day at Chichester he said 


to a friend, “1 sit at my desk all day, and | attained on earth. 


never leave it except for meals or to go to | 
Church, and there are but twelve hours in 
the day.” His correspondence must have 
made huge demands upon his time. No 
one could write a longer letter, but he 
could also be short and scrappy enough. 
But his letters were always prompt and 
tothe point. There is a famous phrase 
much quoted by theological writers, ens 
naturaliter Christiana, generally attrib- 
uted to Tertullian. I was anxious on 
behalf of a friend of mine to verify it, and 
looked through Tertullian for the passage 
without being able to find it. I then 
wrote to the dean about it. The dean 
answered that Tertullian had not written 
it, and he thought could not have written 
it, for such a sentiment was opposed to his 
whole way of thinking. I wrote to him 
once, drawing attention to a parish in the 
diocese where a clergyman was working 
single-handed in the midst of a large pop- 
ulation, and suggesting that this was a 
case in which a cathedral might appropri- 
ately send some assistance to strengthen 
a weak part of thediocese. Something of 


this sort might fairly be expected if a 
cathedral were to carry out the design of 


The dean did not at all 
rise to the idea. He wrote back, that if 
the cathedrals possessed their proper 
funds this might be managed, but the 
cathedral of Chichester had quite enough 
to do to maintain its own fabric and keep 
up its own services. These instances 
will show how ungrudgingly he bore the 
burden of a large correspondence. All 
this letter-writing takes what is equivalent 
to a day out of a man’s week, and is a very 
serious rebate on working hours. But 
the good dean managed to find time for 
it all, 

Dean Burgon had the wisdom and de- 
votion of concentrating himself mainly on 
one line of study. He was emphatically 
homo unius libri, and that book the best 
ofail. In a paper of this kind it would 
hardly be becoming to give an account or 
estimate of his Biblical labors, but to omit 
this subject altogether would be to pass 
over the governing characteristic of his 
life and mind. Even those who had 
scanty sympathy with his studies have 
owned that his 'ectures on Scripture had 
a wonderful power and beauty of their 


its foundation. 





own, and had given them an insight into 
treasures of which all previous reading | 
had left them unawares. One distin-| 


guished man has told us that his Sunday | 


highest glimpses of heaven which can be 
His monograph on the 
authenticity of the last chapter of St Mark 
will probably be aclassic in English theol- 
ogy, although we believe it has failed to 
find any recognition in Germany. The 
dean had very scanty sympathy with Ger- 
man learning, and in one of his works he 
makes very merry with the names of Ger- 
man commentators, forgetting that there 
are many English names that will sound 
as odd to German writers as German 
names can be to ourselves. His plain 
sermons and plain commentary are most 
exclusively used. An American professor 
sent his son across the Atlantic to his 
funeral to mark his reverence for the au- 
thor of the “Plain Commentary on the 
Gospel.” His learning was immense, his 
feeling intense, his devotion absolute, but 
he had not that originality and profound 
thought that have given our great writers 
their enduring reputation. 

In other directions he did something 
both in books and periodicals. His “ Let- 
ters from Rome” originally appeared in 
part in the Guardian, and some are letters 
to his nieces. He took charge of the En- 
glish Church at Rome, so long the only 
one, for Mr. Woodward the we!l-known 
editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 
who at last succumbed to the Roman cli- 
mate. Burgon inscribed this publication 
to his congregation, “the most beloved 
flock that I ever shepherded.” As arule, 
he did not go much into what is called 
society; he did not care for it, and had no 
time for it. But at Rome he was in the 
midst of society, and they spoke of him 
as warmly as he could speak of them. He 
always liked to turn his travels to some 
literary account. He sent me once a MS. 
of his on “ The Pass of the Stelvio.” It 
was written very hurriedly and required a 
great deal of care to make it ready for 
publication. It appeared anonymously 
and in a periodica! now forgotten. 

On going through the Vorarlberg coun- 
try into the Tyrol, he was delighted with 
the frequent recurrence of the crucifix on 
the journey. ‘*Wherever you turn your 
eye you see something of the kind, statue 
or painting, cross or emblem, wayside 
chapel or figure in the niche. I wish it 
were safe to put up such objects in En- 
gland.” 

I have said how attached he was to 
children, and in his simple faith, his love, 
his unswerving obedience to lawand prin- 
ciple, he was himself as a little child. He 
had all the playfulness of a child with 
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children. He would hide a cake or sweet- 
meat behind his swallow-tails, and there 
would be a scramble for it. Like other 
great men, he would go on all fours for 
their amusement. I have heard the fol- 
lowing story on very good authority. He 
was going to call on a house where there 
were children, with whom he intended to 
have a romp. By a mistake he went to 
the wrong house. Passing in at the open 
door, he spied a leopard skin. It imme- 
diately occurred to him that it would be 
a good joke for the children if he put the 
leopard skin over him, went on all fours, 
and uttered a ferocious roar. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there were only two ladies 
in the room which he entered, who were 
as much terrified as impressed by the per- 
formance. 

At Chichester there was always a group 
of children in Canon’s Lane, who would 
be lying in wait for him as he came back 
from the cathedral, with a hope seldom 
disappointed of getting a penny from him 
to buy lollipops, and a pat on the head. 
He used to keep his birthday by inviting 
all the work-house children for a treat to 
the deanery. I believe he generally kept 
plenty of coppers in his pocket on pur- 
pose. Every morning regularly he fed 
the birds at his door. Helooked on them 


as God’s pensioners, for whom he ought 


to provide daily food. He had a very 
observant eye for their habits. There 
was one cunning lame jackdaw which came 
daily to breakfast on his bounty, and 
would be found just half an hour later at 
another friend’s window, where a similar 
breakfast was provided. 1 do not wonder 
why birds are found that have died from 
gout, and are full of chalk, when they take 
such frequent and rapid meals. 

One of his most picturesque, and at the 
same time unfortunate characteristics, was 
to be found in his temper. At times he was 
a perfect fury. He was perfectly natural 
and homogeneous. He wasas rabid with 
his tongue as with his pen. We are dis- 
closing no secrets, for it was a fact known 
of all men, and Burgon would not have 
been Burgon without it. “To shirk this 
trait in his character,” said Dr. Chase in 
his funeral sermon, “ would be cowardly, 
and to do so would be unfair to his mem- 
ory.” The odd thing is that he never in 


the slightest degree qualified, regretted, | 


or retracted any of the very hard things he 
said. Of his theological opponents, Dr. 
Chase says, he might use the words of 
David, “ I hate them with a perfect hatred ; 
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| astounded and startled people, but it never 


occurred to him that this bludgeon style 
of controversy is now quite out of date. 
He struck hard, and the harder he struck 
the better he was pleased. Cato’s seva 
indignatio exactly . sited him. He was 
out of joint with the times. The Zeit. 
geist had no influence with him. While 
to his friends he was as sweet as summer, 
towards his opponents he was full of an- 
gularities. He was inexorable in his judg- 
ments. He had only scanty sympathy, 
as it seems to me, for people beyond his 
own range. He could not put himself in 
their place. He says in one of his books 
written against “ Essays and Reviews,” 
that the cold shadow of unbelief had never 
fora moment crossed his own mind, and he 
could not understand the unhappy case of 
those who were not of his own way of 
thinking. He had nothing but dislike for 
Radicals and Dissenters. He could not 
understand how an Anglican clergyman 
could object to burying a Dissenter. For 
his own part, he would bury them all with 
the greatest pleasure. If he proclaimed 
himself your opponent, you had indeed to 
reckon with him as such. When Dean 
Stanley was nominated select preacher at 
Oxford, he led the opposition to him. In 
fact, there were very few university contro- 
versies in which he did not lead an opposi- 
tion. He asked a friend of mine for his 
vote against Stanley, and said he would 
be happy to bear his expenses to Oxford, 
which, of course, his friend would not 
allow. Burgon was a man who always 
spoke the truth, or what seemed to him 
the truth, but I am not so sure that he 
always spoke it in love. “ Heis an excel- 
lent watch-dog,” said one of his friends, 
“how furiously he barks if he sees the 
wolf coming!” “If my memory serves me 
faithfully,” writes Principal Chase, “I 
think it will be found that what roused 
this fierce wrath was not error in itself, 
nor hostility from his adversary, pure and 
simple. It was the idea of traitorousness 
in his adversary that made the fire kindle, 
and at the last with pen or tongue he 
spoke.” He had his enemies among those 
who did not know him, but among those 
who knew him he could only have oppo 
nents. He had a strong similarity to 
Charles Dickens’s Boythorne, or Boy- 
thorne’s prototype, Walter Savage Landor. 
He could be as tender as he was com- 
bative. “Those who knew him well,” 
writes a canon of Chichester to me, “ were 
acquainted with the strange and beautiful 


I count them my enemies.” He was quite | cross-lights in his character, and those 
satisfied that he did well to be angry. He! who knew him by his controversial writ 
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ings Only were quite unaware of that ten- 
derness which could not bear to give pain 
to an animal, and could not resist the 
charm of a little child.” 

At Chichester he must have felt himself 
at times in a comparatively lonely posi- 
tion. Chichester has perhaps more than* 
the average sleepiness of a cathedral city. 
There is very little of the large intellec- 
tual life of London or Oxford. He had 
little opportunity for that systematic reli- 
gious instruction which it had been his 
delight to render all his classes in Oxford. 
He was one, however, who, if he did not 
find, would be sure to make opportunities 
of usefulness. There is a most interest- 
ing institution a mile or two from Chi- 
chester, called Bishop Otter’s College, 
from one of the most exemplary prelates 
that ever filled that ancient see. It is 
close, by a curious juxtaposition, to the 
spot where an awful murder was once per- 
petrated. It is now the Diocesan Train- 
ing College for young ladies who are 
taking up teaching for their vocation in 
life. The present writer has repeatedly 
visited this pleasant abode, which stands 
high for its standard of education and its 
general efficiency. Here, on the Sunday 
afternoons, Dean Burgon used to come 
after the cathedral service to hold one of 


those Bible classes in which he especially 
delighted, and in which he evidenced a 
power and tact peculiarly his own. 

In the seclusion of his nine months’ 
annual residence at the deanery he had 


abundant leisure for literary work. If the 
intention of cathedral appointments is to 
ensure scholars a learned leisure, this was 
amply fulfilled in the case of Dean Bur- 
zon. He made only too good a use of 
his opportunities. His labors recall the 
memories of the great scholars of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Eras- 
mus and Casaubon could not have worked 
harder. There was, however, one line of 
study to which he gave special attention. 
So far back as a quarter of a century ago 
he had commenced making collections 
towards what was to be the great work of 
his life. With a view of settling the text 
of the New Testament, he was bringing 
together every sentence in which the 
sacred text is quoted in patristic litera- 
ture. It is to be much deplored that the 
dean was not spared to finish this great 
undertaking. There may be much doubt 
whether, even if the work were accom- 
plished, it would have that final value 
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which the learned dean anticipated. That, 
however, is a question which cannot be 
argued here. It is possible that, with the 
co-operation of other writers and adequate 
editorship, this great thesaurus may yet 
make its appearance. If not ultimately 
published, we may trust that it will be laid 
up among the treasures of the Bodleian, 
where it will serve as a mine or quarry of 
erudition to future editors and commenta- 
tors. ; 

Arising in great part from the mass of 
erudition which he had brought together 
in the prosecution of the magnum opus 
were the remarkable essays in the Quar- 
terly Review on the revision of the New 
Testament, brought together in the now 
well-known volume, the “ Revision Re- 
vised.” Perhaps there are no essays in 
contemporary literature that have had 
such a vast effect as those papers. They 
form a marvellous four de force. Single- 
handed this intrepid and learned contro- 
versialist met the whole company of the 
revisers, and, though overcharged in some 
respects, he seems to us victorious in the 
combat. To the end of his days he con- 
gratulated himself on these articles, of the 
justice and truth of which he was pro- 
foundly satisfied and which he felt per- 
suaded was a good service to the Church 
he loved so well. It is a service which 
may yet bear much further fruit. Itisa 
great step towards a revision of the Re- 
vised Version, which may ultimately re- 
sult in a revision acceptable to the Church 
and nation. 

There is yet another work on which he 
was intent, which will unhappily be a 
posthumous publication, his “ Twelve 
Good Men.” Inthose three great literary 
employments, the essays, the biographies, 
and the great patristic work, he labored 
in his last years. Such unremitting in- 
tellectual toil is not favorable to longevity. 
He lived three-quarters of a century, but 
under other conditions his days might 
have been further prolonged. He himself 
was eminently a good man. Surely in his 
chapter of “Twelve Good Men,” an apos- 
tolate in its way, he himself deserved a 
foremost place. He did much great and 
good work in his time, but he himself was 
greater than his works; and even if these 
should be passed by in the progress of 
letters, his memory will always be one of 
the best traditions of his university, the 
Church, and the country. 

F, ARNOLD. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A MODERN PILGRIMAGE, 


PILGRIMAGE, 


British traveller is so rapidly becoming 
alive to the fact that he has certain pos- 


So vast and rapid a change of thought | sessions, commonly known as the indian 
and habits has swept over the face of | Empire, which (and notably Ceylon) form 


Europe during the last fifty years, so 
entirely have the occupations and, above 
all, the amusements of the people altered, 
whether for better or for worse, that it is 
nowadays often necessary to go to a less 
advanced or less mutable people to study 
phases and customs which were common 
enough among our own ancestors not so 
very many years ago. There are many of 
us, barely entering upon our sixth lustre, 
who have seen the disappearance of the 
May-pole and watched the obsequies of 
the morris-dancer, and will apparently be 
in at the death of Saint Valentine, if he is 
not indeed already buried. True, there 
are fitful attempts at the revival of local 
customs and ceremonies from time to 
time ; mock-heroic efforts at Godiva pro- 
cessions, much-advertised enthronements 
of a queen of the May; but the trail of 
the nineteenth century is over them all. 
It seems sacrilegious to exhume the skel- 
etons of old-world merriment. The skel- 
etons look ghastly and unreal in armor 
from Drury Lane and dresses from Covent 
Garden. We feel that the feat of the 


heroine of Coventry is obviously incon- 


gruous with the arrival of a series of ex- 
cursion-trains, and that the modern queen 
of the May will probably appear as an 
advertisement for a new soap. 

Progress and Protestantism have be- 
tween them in England swept away the 
possibility of pilgrimages; the latter by 
its disparagement of saints and relics, the 
former by its railways and telegraph-wires, 
which render the very idea of a pilgrimage 
ridiculous by robbing it of the one element 
that gives it value, the labor of accomplish- 
ment. The shrine of Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury no longer attracts crowds of 
the devout, not so much because the vir- 
tue has gone out of his shrine as because 
a first-class return ticket has destroyed 
the romance of the journey ; and our Lady 
of Glastonbury works miracles no more, 
for how are miracles compatible with an 
excellent family hotel next door where 
hot luncheons are served at the shortest 
notice? 

But the modern spirit has not reached 
the heart of Cey!=-~ yet; and under the 
shade of “our victorious sovereign Lord, 
the Sacred Bo-tree,” it is still possible to 
watch a pilgrimage taking place in much 
the same way, with much the same details, 
as it did two thousand years ago. The 


| 





a most agreeable field for exploration and 
sojourn during the English winter months, 
that perhaps it is less necessary now than 
it would have been ten years ago to pre- 
mise that the “Sacred Bo-tree” is the 
paladium of Anuradhapura, and that Anu- 
radhapura is the ancient capital of Ceylon, 
and is still the most revered centre of 
Singalese Buddhism. The place is ad 
mirably adapted to the purposes of a pil- 
grimage. Though a thousand years of 
decay and neglect have passed over it, 
carrying away all that was perishable of 
woodwork and ornament and personal life, 
still the sacred places, or at least their 
toundations and substructures, are plainly 
marked and well identified; the great 
dagobas (huge cones, over two hundred 
feet in height) still tower upwards defiant 
of time; and the Via Sacra, that leads 
from spot to spot, passes through a beau- 
tiful park-like country, and is bordered 
with green turf and wild flowers. 

A more thoroughly picturesque sight 
than the great pilgrimage in June it would 
be hard to imagine; and set perhaps the 
first fact that strikes a European, accus- 
tomed possibly to associate large gather- 
ings with the incidents of a lord mayor's 
show and the rowdy horse-play of London 
streets, is the extreme orderliness of the 
people. Excellent proof of this lies in 
the fact that the five last pilgrimages have 
not left a trace on the records of the po- 
lice-court. Could any other nation in the 
world boast of so spotless a register in 
similar circumstances? Does it not give 
one some insight into the character of the 
people and of the religion they profess? 
A creed which has never shed a drop of 
blood to make a proselyte also teaches the 
avoidance of the crimes and squabbles 
that mar a pilgrimage. Anyhow it has 
what certain other creeds have not, a 
commandment against the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, which is better than the 
presence of many police. Here are no 
public-houses to turn exuberant piety into 
pot-valiance ; no flaring liquor-bars to ex- 
cite the weary wayfarer into sudden pug- 
nacity. A long draught of tank-water, or 


| a glass or two of red syrup, do not neces- 


sarily excite a tendency to assault your 
neighbor or to take a lodging for the night 
in the nearest gutter. 

But there is certainly another fact which 
assists in promoting good behavior, and 
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that is the weather. The morality of the 
pilgrims is seldom put to the test of rain- 
water, for although the moon has of late 
years lost all credit as a weather-power, 
she undoubtedly contrives usually ,to se- 
cure a magnificent night for the display of 
her full beauty; and the climax of the 
festival is on the night of the full moon. 
All the previous day the pilgrims come 
trooping in ; you meet them whithersoever 
you ride or drive, along the king’s high- 
way or the narrow village path, nearly 
always in single file and invariably chat- 
tering. It is the rarest thing in the world 
to meet two Singalese travellers walking 
side by side, and rarer still to find them 
travelling in silence. The two facts seem 
incompatible ; they are really the outcome 
of the village path, where there is seldom 
room to walk abreast, and where the hu- 
man voice has its uses in warning such 
unwelcome fellow-travellers as snakes and 
bears to take themselves out of the way. 
But the main body of the pious make 
their appearance on the following morn- 
ing, by tens and twenties, by villages and 
companies. You hardly appreciate the 


rapidity with which the town is filling, so 
noiseless is the tramp of naked feet on 
dusty roads, so simple are the arrange- 
ments of their little camps of talipot 


leaves. And yet very comfortable withal. 
The favorite formation appears to be 
three sides of a square, without too nice 
a distinction between the separate tents; 
and the rapidity and skill with which the 
most suitable site is selected, the big 
leaves spread slantwise and secured, and 
a fine crackling fire prepared for cooking 
purposes, would do credit to the best or- 
ganized of German army-corps. It is only 
on the evening of the great day that you 
thoroughly grasp the fact that the little 
population of two thousand has swelled to 
five times that number, and that locomo- 
tion in the neighborhood of the centres of 
attraction has become a matter of patience. 
But everywhere the prevailing character- 
istics are extreme good-humor and ex- 
treme devotion. It is a very different 
sort of devotion from that which you may 
witness on the great day at Trichinopoly, 
say, or at Madura. There is absolutely 
nothing revolting, nothing despicable, no 
disgusting obscenity, or barbaric, over- 
wrought excitement. It is far more like 
a Roman Catholic gala-day in a country 
village in Switzerland or Italy. The very 
ritual and offerings are touching in their 
simplicity and elevating in their inten- 
tions. To adorn and pay respect in some 
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form or other to one or all of the monu- 
ments erected in honor of the “ Enlight- 
ened One” is the primary object in each 
pilgrim’s mind. Be it only a big white 
lotus, or a few strips of areka flower, or 
even a shred of cloth tied on toa stick and 
a handful of roasted rice, there is room 
for all on the great stone altar; even as 
there was room in the temples of a far 
higher creed for a pair of turtle-doves or 
two young pigeons. Every age is repre- 
sented; the tiny infant in its mother’s 
arms, crowing with delight at the stirring 
crowds and the flash of the fireworks ; and 
the grey, tottering veteran leaning on his 
long staff, with shaking hands scarce ca- 
pable of holding the little offering he is 
pressing forward to deposit on the stone 
slab at the foot of the giant dagoba. There 
are troops of laughing girls gay with jew- 
ellery, the yellow gold gleaming lazily on 
full brown arm and delicate ankle, not un- 
accompanied by village swains prepared 
to draw as fine a line as possible between 
the worship of the ideal and the courtship 
of the real. And there is a very large 
attendance of elderly and eminently ener- 
getic female devotees (for piety sometimes 
increases as charms diminish), who per- 
form their varied voluntary labors in a 
business-like way that tells of a long expe- 
rience. It is amusing to watch their keen 
desire to make their little store of offer- 
ings go as far as possible, and have some- 
thing, however trifling, to leave at every 
shrine. Threepence or fourpence, in 
half-cent pieces, will go a long way with 
judicious management; and _ strips of 
areka flower are capable of almost infinite 
subdivision. It is with a look of quiet 
contempt that they pass by one spot 
which has certain charms for their more 
frivolous younger sisters; a spot where 
there are three stone bulls, excellent! 
carved ; once perhaps the pride of a mer | 
ace-chamber or the ornament of a temple, 
but now lying promiscuously on mother 
earth. Thé legend has it that whatsoever 
woman turns one of them completely round 
shall be blessed with a fruitful marriage- 
bed. They are of different sizes, and of 
course by turning the biggest you are 
more likely of success. Nor is it a bad 
plan to make assurance doubly sure by 
turning all three ; foris there not a mystic 
significance in the very number? And, to 
quote a distant analogy, was it not thrice 
that the huntress deity of Rome had to be 
invoked — the goddess, 
Quz laborantes utero puellas 





Ter vocata audis adimisque leto? 
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Apart from this spot, where in sooth there 
is much laughter and delicate jesting, in 
the choice of shrines for adoration there 
is a grand impartiality, rather than any 
particular fashion or choice; but the Sa- 
cred Bo-tree of course is the primary and 
ultimate object of respect; and the com- 
pound and terraces which surround it are 
ever filled with enthusiastic crowds, shout- 
ing “ Sadu!” in long-drawn choruses, and 
performing endless genuflexions before 
the grim old trunk gaily decked on this 
gala-day with flags and wreaths and col- 
ored paper. Proud is the devotee who can 
throw a handful of roasted rice right into 
the middle of the branches; prouder he 
who can beg or buy a fallen leaf from the 
lynx-eyed priest on guard ; proudest of all 
the erudite pilgrim who has brought with 
him a book, whether it be a few strips of 
talipot leaf, the heirloom of many gener- 
ations, or a brand-new publication from 
the printing-presses of Colombo. With 
an air of profound and mystic knowledge, 
and spectacles a-tilt upon his nose, he 
stands the centre of a knot of admiring 
fellow-villagers, who hold up their lamps 
and candles for his enlightenment, and 
listen to his monotonous sing-song with 
immense satisfaction, Nor is he to be 
easily put down by the rival scholar, who 
takes up his position with his band of 
admirers just opposite. It becomes a 
regular contest of vocal endurance ; and 
when the book is finished, it is simple 
enough to begin it again rather than leave 
your opponent in sole possession of the 
field. And so the long night wanes, and 
the great moon sinks ever in the west, and 
a faint flush of prophetic pink steals up- 
wards from theeast. But devotion ceases 
not, though it claims a slight pause for 
hurried refreshment. Myriads of little 
fires are soon blazing merrily ; and a brisk 
trade is done in cakes and coffee, in sweet- 
meats and sugarcane. The devil-dancers 
cease because they are few, and even the 
sound of the inevitable tom-tom is still for 
a moment; and so noticeable is the cessa- 
tion that the very silence it leaves behind 
it is a noise in itself. 

But there is little time for breakfast, 
for there is much to be done ere sunset. 
It would never do to leave the more distant 
shrines unvisited, and this means a walk 
of five or six miles, with pauses innumer- 
able. For instance, here is a new batch 
of arrivals, a little late but very demon- 
strative, bearing in their hands or on brass 
dishes quite a large collection of offer- 
ings —cloth and quaint flags and lotus 
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| flowers and a little silver-work — and all 
marching under cover of a long strip of 
white cloth held up on poles in front and 
rear. There is a look of unfeigned pride 
on the faces of the members of the proces- 
sion ; a mingling of the joy of a journey 
successfully accomplished and of the cer- 
tainty that their particular offerings will 
not be surpassed at any shrine. They stop 
and offer us the privilege of touching, that 
we may partake in the merit of their gift; 
and while you are about it it is as well to 
touch everything, and so get all possible 
merit with the least possible trouble. Con- 
sequently the operation is a long one, and 
gives one time to reflect how rapidly the 
world has been moving in other places, 
how slowly and changelessly among some 
at least of these Oriental nations. Here 
in this nineteenth century, in this half-for- 
gotten corner of the world, is precisely 
the same procession, the same ceremonial, 
the same little touches of human nature 
that were visible at this very spot years 
before the Christian era, There is no 
sign of what we mean by the present ; no 
hint of the English rale which is changing 
aud obliterating so many customs and cer- 
emonies elsewhere ; no police to move you 
on, no excursion-train to move you off; 
nothing but the telegraph-wires along the 
government highroad to give a thin, un- 
noticed warning of the change that is to 
come. 

Once more a start is effected, and very 
picturesque is the sight, as the long line 
of pilgrims winds in and out among the 
brilliant foliage and fantastic creepers that 
line the narrow track; the gay colors of 
their clothing blending strangely yet com- 
pletely with the varied hues of the half- 
cleared jungle. Nothing harmonizes so 
completely with the forest scenery as the 
yellow of the priests’ robes ; it seems to 
relieve and give a new meaning to the 
endless green of grass and tree, like a 
witty commentary on a monotonous book. 
The Abhayagiria dagoba, rising two hun- 
dred and fifty feet out of the jungle, is a 
great centre of attraction to the passing 
crowds. The upper part of it is being 
repaired; there is a path to the top, anda 
great chance of acquiring merit lies in the 
carrying up of bricks for the use of the 
workmen. Heaps of serviceable bricks 
are, cunningly and suggestively piled be- 
low ; any one can carry two at least, while 
some of us can manage six, and the proud, 
stout bearer of seven elicits a little burst 
of applause from his feebler neighbors. 





And so up the narrow steep path we go, 





se es eK OU OO 
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young men and maidens, old men and 
children, toiling under our loads and con- 
fident in our piety; only want of breath 
will not allow us to shout properly till we 
stand at last on the broad square plat- 
form close to the summit; and then the 
beauty of the view that bursts upon us 
almost takes our breath away again. The 
vast stretch of waving trees, a veritable 
jungle-sea, with its countless hues and 
soft undulations, an dvjpiOuov yéAacua of 
rippling leaves; the brown-red house- 
roofs peeping out at intervals; the quiet 
waters of snug ponds and lakes glittering 
beneath the slant rays of the rising sun; 
and the great still dagobas towering sky- 
wards, brickwork giants of an age when, 
say the people, there were giants on the 
earth. 

But we must leave the pilgrims to their 
further tasks, and pass homewards through 
the on-coming masses, ever good-humored, 
ever shouting. They are audible enough 
through the long hot day, as they come 
trooping back, weary but satisfied, to pre- 
pare for departure, and by eventide all are 
gone. They are filing homewards to dis- 
tant villages along the dusty ways; and 
the glory of the setting sun lights up the 
remnant of them, as they 


Fold up their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


We are told by missionaries that one 
of the greatest hindrances to their work 
in the East lies in the interest shown by 
Europeans in Eastern forms of creed, and 
notably in Buddhism. It may be so; far 
be it from one to underrate the difficulties 
they have to meet, or the admirable zeal 
and energy they show in meeting them. 
On the other hand one could wish some- 
times that there was more of a tendency 
among them to look for those atoms of 
the divine which are said to exist in all 
creeds, rather than denounce their follow- 
ers indiscriminately as forsaken heathen, 
and their ritual as the work of the devil; 
that they would occasionally leave their 
well-trodden pulpits and visit such gath- 
erings of the people as this pilgrimage, 
would criticise them in a kindly spirit and 
notice what there is in them of piety and 
self-sacrifice and education, and so, it may 
be, learn to lead the people towards the 
highest truths by methods more success- 
ful aud more rational than mere denuncia- 
tion, 

S. M. Burrows. 
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From All The Year Round. 
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{IN TWO PARTS. 


PART II, 


In the evening we watched the sunset 
from the azotea of the Icod inn. The 
Peak was at first wholly free from clouds ; 
its black lava streaks, its snow, and the 
rosy cone of it were alike bathed in the 
warm yellow light of evening. But after 
a while a cloud crept round its shoulder, 
two or three thousand feet from the sum- 
mit, and broke into fragments that hung, 
to all appearance, motioniess here and 
there about its tremendous body. As the 
sun sank, these diaphanous clouds were 
dyed a light amber color, through which 
the purpling mountain slopes shone glori- 
ously where they fell to the Canarian pines, 
yellow as buttercups, at the head of the 
Icod valley. 

Later, the clouds and all the spurs of 
Teide, where there was no snow, grew 
abruptly black. There was an air of inde- 
scribable awe about the towering phantom 
that thus brooded over the town so nearly, 
and was yet so majestic that nothing oll 
seem more removed from the intrusion of 
restless mortals. All the world was by 
this time in cool shadow of hurrying twi- 
light, —the mountain spurs; the pine 
woods at its base; the fields of tobacco, 
barley, and potatoes about the town; and 
the reddish roofs of the houses, inter- 
spersed with palms and dragon-trees, all 
sloping gently towards the sea —all the 
world except the Peak of Teide itself, 

As for the Peak, it glowed with crim- 
san light until the moon over our heads 
was lustrous enough to read by. 

When this memorable scene had passed, 
we descended to dine. The company was 
scant, but courteous ; the dinner excellent, 
and the wine enlivening. It fell to my 
lot to settle a dispute about the compara- 
tive worth of English and Spanish wines. 
An elderly gentleman, whose education 
had been neglected, was surprised to find 
that, in defending the vintages of England 
—- which he confessed he had never tasted 
--he had been whipping a dead horse; 
nay, rather, a horse that had never yet 
been foaied. I dare say, however, he 
mistook the pale ale of Burton, which is 
in every wine-shop in Tenerife, for a strain 
of the British grape. 

Towards bed-time, new diversion of- 
fered. The hostess remarked that she 
had a daughter; and upon such a posses- 
sion I congratulated her. 

“ Moreover,” continued the good wom- 
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an, “she is learning the French, and | brogue, but insisted that his bargain made 
speaks ii a little. Not so well as the|it imperative upon him to carry the sack 


sefior speaks Spanish; but better than} 


not at all.” 

“Then,” said I, “the poor girl must 
have very few words at command.” 

“ No—itis not so,” rejoined the land- 
lady, laughing civilly. ‘ Would the sefior 
like me to fetch my daughter?” 

She was a well-grown girl of eighteen 
or so, and she brought her grammar with 
her. There was nothing for it but to sit 
side by side at the book, and test each 
other’s acquirements. The mother mean- 
while produced her lace-work, and, with a 
joyful expression of face, sat on the other 
side of the table, now and then proffering 
a word of encouragement when the child’s 
wits were woolgathering or centring in her 
smiles and blushes. For, though the girl’s 
cheeks were bepowdered —ay, and her 
very ears —so that she was as pale asa 
corpse, the blood shewed through the 
powder, and her large dark eyes put these 
foolish artificial methods of adornment 
much to shame. Occasionally a citizen 
sidled his head into the room; but I fancy 
a glance from the student’s mother told 
them all, one by one, that they might go 
elsewhere for the time. Thus we spent a 
pleasant hour, and at the end of it I wished 
Dolores sweet dreams. 

“T did not think the English had so 
much patience,” said the hostess, in com- 
ment upon our labors. I of course as- 
sured her that patience was needed rather 
to bear the cessation than the continuance 
of such gracious tasks. 


At ten o’clock the next day José and I 
set out for the Cafiadas, or lower and an- 


cient crater of the Peak. We were to 
ascend whither so many grievous torrents 
of lava have flowed over the west and 
south-west of the island. For it is on 
this south-western slope of Teide, that 
most of the recent vo/caftetas have arisen ; 
and the great mouth of Chahora, which 
belched fiery fluid day after day for sev- 
eral weeks in 1798, adjoins the Peak on 
this side, being only about two thousand 
three hundred feet lower than it. 

José ingenuously confessed that he did 
not know the way to the Cafiadas. For 
six pesetas, however, I procured a re- 
sponsible youth, who gave me an insight 
into Canarian character by bargaining with 
another youth to take the work from his 
shoulders for three pesetas. To this ar- 





of maize, bread, eggs, wine, and so on, 
with which José had duly girt himself. 
From that moment José lorded it over 
him, though with patronizing kindliness, 

The day was all that could be desired ; 
the mountain magnificent in the morning 
light; swallows circled about us in the 
clear, warm air; the blue smoke from the 
fires of the charcoal-burners, two or three 
thousand feet above us, rose in straight, 
unbroken columns. The very goats brows- 
ing among the lower scrub seemed pos- 
sessed with a sense of elation on this 
glad, beautiful day; they skipped from 
hillock to hillock with a lively ringing of 
bells, and laughed to scorn the superin- 
tendence of the goatherds in long, white 
smocks, and the stones which the goat- 
herds threw at them. We met many a 
country woman descending to the town, 
with admirable poise of her shapely body, 
and a basket of eggs upon her head; 
muleteers clad in cool linen, with their 
scarlet vests loose upon them; and for- 
esters carrying upon their shoulders pine 
trunks that would have crushed you or 
me to the ground. Thus we passed from 
the infamous rocky lanes of the lowlands, 
by woods of flowering green cistus and 
tall heaths, into the cheerful and odorous 
region of pines, the droppings from which 
lay so thick on the land that our footfalls 
were inaudible. Our progress was marked 
by the growing nearness of Teide on the 
left hand, and the appearance to our right 
of scarlet hillocks, one after another, 
which shone like blood through the gold 
of the pines, and one after another were 
left behind. We were by this time four 
or five thousand feet above the sea. The 
extreme dryness of the air, the heat of 
the sun in a cloudless sky, and the exer- 
tion had parched the boys so that they 
thirsted greatly. But no water was to be 
had for their or the mare’s relief; for we 
were now upon the lava beds which, in 
comparatively recent times, have scorched 
the very bowels of the island, and whence 
no springs fall to the lowlands. As for 
me, I enjoyed at my ease the purple flanks 
of Teide, the intense azure of the sky, the 
crimson volcafietas, and the bright gold of 
the pines. 

At a height of about five thousand feet 
above the sea, we left the pines below us, 
and were amid the weird but fascinating 
evidences of volcanic work. The moun- 


rangement I made no objection, especially | tain of Chahora was close at hand. A 


as the latter guide was a merry, honest- 
seeming boy. He spoke an iniquitous 


| 


broad slope of primrose-colored pumice 
dust, studded with gray clumps of retama 
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bush, would have taken us to the summit | 
in two or three hours. But its heavy, | 
rounded peak, seen from below, did not 
look very attractive. Only later, when I 
stood on the cone of Teide itself, and 
peered down upon it, did I learn what a 
fine example of a crater Chahora offers to 
the eye. Its great circular mouth is more 
than four miles in circuit, and two or three 
hundred feet deep; whereas the cone of 
the Peak is barely half a mile round, and 
its sulphur pit only forty or fifty feet from 
the encircling edge. 

We traversed the yielding pumice for 
many minutes, with a wavy bed of light- 
brown lava to the right of us. Nothing 
seemed more impracticable than this rug- 
ged iron stream, with its surface in places 
rising into twisted pinnacles, humps, and 
chilling edges, and sundered by crevices 
which were as deep as the fancy cared to 
make them. Here were no signs of dis- 
integration. As the iron band had un- 
rolled itself upon the country some score 
of years ago, so itlay. Not even a hardy 


retama had found a fertile niche wherein 
to rear her welcome olive stem and foliage. 
The desolation was absolute. 

But, after a while, the pumice sand 
ceased, and we were face to face with a 
wide, inky stream, which had run from 


the lip of Chahora down towards the brown 
lava to the right of us. This was the last 
lava flow in the island; the outcome of 
1798. It lay upon the country like a long, 
coarse blot. 

At this point the real toil of our day 
began. For, though the lava appeared so 
impassable, we had to cross it, and much 
more, ere the Cafiadas could be reached. 
José straightway put on his boots; his 
epidermis was thick, but he could not 
fight the keen points of the lava, which 
were unblunted after an existence of 
nearly a century. 

How we labored over this awful tract ! 
I left the mare to herself, of course. A 
fall from her would have brought me in 
peril of an impalement. The poor beast 
did not know where to put her feet. It 
was the work of an acrobat, indeed, to 
step from point to point, and withal to 
avoid slipping into the painful crannies 
between the points. 

Thus we struggled along for a couple 
of hours, rising all the time. We had at- 
tained an altitude that let us see theisland 
of Gomera, lying close to the south-west | 
of Tenerife. Its appearance was charm- | 
ing. We looked down upon its moun- 
tains in such a manner that they had the | 
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form of an irregular shadow cast upon the 
placid, silvery sea. 

We were seven thousand feet higher 
than the resplendent sea round Gomera, 
when a strong gust met us in the face. 
Very soon afterwards a surge of mist came 
sweeping with a roar across the great 
plateau of the Cafiadas. The mare was 
terrified, and plunged a little in her fear. 
She had become used to the stillness of 
these upper regions, which have nothing 
to do with life or death. In time, how- 
ever, she got used tothe mist also; and 
it was enveloped in this hurtling vapor, 
that at three o’clock in the afternoon we 
sat on the edge of the Cafiadas crater, and 
ate our dinner with a rare appetite. Now 
and then the mist broke, and showed us 
the sharp peaks of the Cafiadas mountains, 
which fringe the crater. Some of them 
are nine thousand feet above the sea level, 
and they are all contorted into fine, bold 
shapes. The snow still lay thick on their 
sides, in picturesque contrast with the 
brilliant reds and browns of their rocks, 
and the yellowish stretches of sand at their 
base, marked, like a great leopard’s skin, 
with many light spots, indicative of retama 
clumps. There was snow, too, within a 
stone’s throw of our dinner-table ; but, in 
fact, neither our wine ner our noses 
lacked the property of coolness. 

On the return journey we made a de- 
tour to examine a little volcano which 
uprose thirty to fifty feet from the midst 
of one of the brown lava streams. Famil- 
iarity had bred in me a little disrespect 
for the dangers of the lava; as a result, I 
lost some blood, and much skin, ere we 
were at the base of the hillock. This 
proved to be a dainty excrescence, in 
shape like a conical limekiln. In its side 
was the rift, whence the lava had seethed 
upwards to join the stream that was al- 
ready pressing past it. I suppose the 
teeming flank of Teide, which had burst 
primarily higher up, was here glad to find 
further vent. This little bubble of stutf 
was extruded as a tap subordinate to the 
main outflow. Within the volcafieta were 
traces of sheep and goats. They had 
probably come up to feed on the retama, 
which grows best at a great height. But 
what a temptation to Dame Nature to 
cook their mutton while they slumbered 


jin trustful security within one of her 


ovens ! 

We dropped gaily down the slopes of 
Teide, with the full evening light upon 
the yellow pines. The boys sang, very 
much in disunison, but with exceeding 
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heartiness. For my part, however, I was 
a willing victim to the charms of Teide, 
and nothing but Teide. The mountain 
seemed to come nearer as the sun went 
west. Its snowy pyramid, and the pink 
cone cresting it, with soft inward curves, 
were dazzling to look at. Anon, a purple 
shadow fell upon the base of the mountain, 
and crept slowly upwards. And in this 
stage of the day, with a sky of the purest 
blue above, and never a cloud in the 
heavens from horizon to horizon, Teide 
wove gossamer veils one after another for 
the tiring of her head, and discarded them 
as fast as she put them on. They were 
the most patent of shams —absolutely 
transparent; but how they enhanced her 
beauty! And one by one they fell from 
her, and lay in glossy horizontal strata, 
until they dissipated into nothingness. To 
speak exactly, the sulphureous vapors 
which are at all times exhaling from the 
cone of the Peak, now became visible in 
the chilling air. 

Icod was reached again at eight o’clock. 
We were all tired —of anxiety as much 
as fatigue, for the last hour of our work 
had been a descent in the dark, over tick- 
lish stones and rockways, at an uncom- 
monly steep angle. 


The third day of our travel was Palm 
Sunday —a festival of great honor in 
Tenerife. While I dressed I watched the 
populous gathering of town and country 
folk on the greensward in front of the 
church, and in the Plaza de la Constitu- 
cion beneath my window. The women 
wore silk handkerchiefs of gay colors 
bound round their heads, and poised on 
their crowns were tiny straw hats, fit for a 
large-sized doll. Otherwise, their dress 
was not singular —clean prints being the 
common material thereof. There was 
more actual dandyism among the men on 
this Sunday morning. One young buck, 
for example, in a tight-fitting white and 
black cotton jacket, a large crimson neck- 
cloth, and snowy pants, pranced superbly 
into the Plaza, twirling his moustache 
while he managed his horse. He carried 
in one hand a broad fan of palm foliage, 
and most of the others also bore a palm- 
leaf in sympathy with the day. 

I entered the church with the rest, when 
the hour of mass was rung. Every foot 
of standing-space was soon occupied. 
The women went to one side by them- 
selves, and very lively was the effect of the 
hundreds of kerchiefed heads — purple, 
yellow, crimson, and blue—from which 
the small straw hats were removed. The 





men were hardly less reverent than the 
women during the function. The two or 
three exceptions were spruce adolescents 
who thought it no wrong to lean against a 
column, and chatter at their leisure. But 
even they were not without a cutting from 
apalm. The flutter of fronds in all parts 
of the church cooled the air amazingly. 
Drawn from side to side of the choir was 
a thin veil of gauze, to symbolize the veil 
of the temple. In the course of the func- 
tion of the following Friday, this would be 
ruthlessly rent in twain, and afterwards 
the sorrowful effigies of the crucified 
Christ and the tear-stained heart-broken 
Virgin would proceed down the aisle, and 
out into the streets of the town towards 
the Calvary, where, amid much sobbing, 
the burial scene in the cave of Arimathea 
would be enacted. But to-day, the veil 
seemed to cool the heated church, like the 
palm-leaves. 

José attended mass, like the rest of 
Icod, and, after the service, confessed 
himself ready for the twenty miles which 
I proposed for the day’s stage. Dolores 
came to the door to see us off. She had 
powdered her fair young face afresh, so 
that there was no divining whether its ex- 
pression was one of sadness or relief. I, 
however, made a resolution that has not 
been kept. I vowed I would put into irre- 
proachable Castilian that worthy saying 
which avers that “beauty unadorned is 
beauty at its best,” and the next time of 
meeting introduce it insidiously into her 
receptive mind. But I fear there is no 
opposing the fashion, even in Tenerife. 

Bearing across the valley, we immedi- 
ately struck upward by a path which, an 
hour later, brought us to the summit of 
the cliff which impends over Garachico. 
We halted in the full heat of a torrid sun, 
with nothing around us but the grey lava 
which in 1705 sped hence down to the 
town, and looked below. A few red 
specks, with a hand’s breadth or two of 
green between them —this was all that 
Garachico appeared to be. The black 
ruin framed it all too closely. It was odd 
that in two or three places we found this 
upland lava sufficiently decomposed for 
the growth upon it of tiny fig-trees, a few 
square yards of potatoes and some sprigs 
of glowing gorse; whereas, elsewhere, it 
was unyielding. But this material is very 
uncertain in its surrender to time—a 
recent outflow not seldom breaking up be- 
fore an earlier one. 

The morning passed in uneventful toil. 


| The day previously we had been ina 


region where water of any kind is not; 
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this day we struggled through the hottest 
hours seeking in vain for drinkable water. 
The soil was a moist vermilion sort of 
loam, and acres of potatoes stretched to 
the eye-line on both sides of us at an alti- 
tude of about three thousand feet above 
the sea. We were, in fact, in the midst 
of English greenery, and the air was 
damp. But we tried puddle after puddle 
in the red earth, and rejected them all. 

At length a valley opened at our feet, 
and a thin, glistening line that wandered 
through it was hailed as “sweet water.” 
We descended briskly, for it was long 
past the hour of lunch; and here, by the 
side of the stream, secluded from the outer 
world by smooth rounded hills mottled 
with bushes of gorse and heath, we spread 
the contents of the saddle-bags, and al- 
lowed the mare to bury her nose in a sack 
of barley. Two or three huts, like pig- 
sties, held the population of this nook; 
and ere long we had a wondering throng 
of savage little faces within hail of our 
meats and bottles. The hillscenery of this 
valley, and the large, staring eyes of these 
grimy children —fresh from play with 
the pigs and poultry —alike reminded me 
of Marathon. By-and-by a man appeared, 
leading a cow by the horn. With the 
delicacy that seems inborn in the Span- 
iard, he would not come near enough to 
cause inconvenience by his presence. 
Nevertheless, he could not forbear to sit 
at a distance and watch this unusual scene. 
When José saw the man, he looked at me 
for the cue of common conduct under such 
circumstances. I confess I did not under- 
stand his meaning. And so taking the 
law into his own hands, he went off with 
eggs, bread, and wine to the peasant, and 
the formula, “* Haga me el favor” —* Do 
me the favor” —to eat something. The 
agriculturist declined, but touched the 
ground with his hat in acknowledgement 
of ourconventional courtesy. Afterwards, 
however, he did not disdain to join with 
the youngsters in gathering up the frag- 
ments that were left. 

It was cruelly against the grain to leave 
this grassy Eden for the hard hillsides 
when our meal was done. Even the mare 
pretended to be mightily stiff. Maybe, 
however, she had a presentiment about the 
state of the road on the other side of the 
hill. We ascended to the very brow of a 
ridge, and then looked down at the large 
village of Santiago, embosomed in a pla- 
teau on the other side, and with the peaks 


of two or three soaring red mountains cast- | 
ing shadows over its low, rude houses. | 


These red conical hills to eur left were 
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the same that yesterday, on our way to the 
Cafiadas, we had kept on the right hand. 
The descent into Santiago was infamous. 
It was all the mare could do to keep on 
her legs, so slippery were the broad in- 
clined planes of rude rock which led by 
degrees into the valley. 

Of Santiago I have not much to say. 
It is a foblacion of some two thousand 
inhabitants, very rich in fruit and cereals, 
and very picturesque from the irregular 
shape of its environing mountains; but 
else uninviting toastranger. The citizens 
and their wives were immensely curious 
about us. I really thought the church 
bell would be rung in our honor. But 
these houses had a dilapidated air very 
opposed to comfort, especially in a place 
nearly three thousand feet above the sea, 
And so I was not sorry when, at some cost, 
José had thrown off the last of his inter- 
rogators, and we were stumbling over grey 
lava pebbles towards another upland track, 
The whole of this country is volcanic; 
and the very basin in which Santiago 
stands must, in remote ages, have been 
deluged again and again with fuming lava 
from the volcanoes round it. 

From Santiago we climbed the face of 
a mountain by a monstrously steep trail. 
For my life’s sake, I would on no account 
have ridden downit. But these Tenerifan 
horses go at the severest ascents with 
surprising courage and vigor; and I had 
rather to curb the good, panting mare, 
that she might not chance to make a 
serious false step, than stimulate her. 
We rose until we were a thousand feet or 
more above Santiago and another village 
ina like plateau nearer the sea. A trick 
of vice or terror in the mare might have 
sent us both rolling down this abrupt de- 
clivity. Where the ledge was narrowest, 
moreover, if a muleteer, whose ass was 
burdened with brushwood, so that it took 
up the room of three asses, did not chance 
to be coming towards us! This exacted 
some dainty management on our part to 
give the ass the outside berth, where it 
might pass with two of its feet consid- 
erably lower than the others. But when 
we had safely done with the ass, we had 
done with the hard work of the day also. 

Thenceforward, until five o’clock, we 
gradually lowered towards the town of 
Guia, to which I was recommended for 
the night. Hereabouts, we saw the last 
of the Peak fora while. Its tiny cone just 
looked over the vastly broken country 
which intervenes between it and the coast 
in this part of Tenerife. Thin woods of 
pines shaded the higher of these interven- 
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ing hills; but ere we reached Guia the 
cloud had settled upon the ridges in a 
long, steady, black line of vapor. We 
passed through the village of Chia, where 
the villagers seemed hardly less degraded 
than those of Santiago. Ancient crones, 
squatting on the thresholds of ramshackle 
houses, were taking snuff out of small tin 
boxes, or smoking cigars in social knots, 
and chattering with each other in loud, 
unfeminine tones. The men, however, 
were fine fellows to the eye, in their red 
waistcoats and tawdry finery. They and 
the lads of Chia greeted us with a running 
fire of questions and ejaculations, and 
acknowledged José’s proud record of our 
feats of travel —for such they were re- 
garded —with many an Ave Maria! and 
Caramba! of satisfaction. But we has- 
tened past them all, and on over the desic- 
cated lava fields, in which the barley grew 
miserably, but the fig trees and prickly 
pear attained a huge size. 

José had an uncle who had been born 
at Guia; and he boasted the salubrity and 
scenic charms of the place with such a 
flourish of superlatives that I looked for- 
ward to our arrival. To the eye, how- 
ever, it promised little. A coterie of low, 
flat-topped, white houses, with but scant 
greenery among the houses —all set ona 
naked slope of mountain, surrounded by 
stony lava fields, and unprotected from 
the sun. Such was Guia. Were it not 
about eighteen hundred feet above the 
sea, which glittered at the foot of its long 
slope, its heat must have rivalled that of 
Timbuctoo, 

Here the excitement at the entrance of 
a stranger was even more demonstrative 
than at Chia. The citizens, with their 
wives and daughters, flew to the roofs of 
their houses, and, with telescopes, opera- 
glasses, and their own discerning dark 
eyes, subjected us to an ordeal of the 
most critical kind. There was no evading 
it, for the clatter of my mare on the rough 
stones of the street made a noise that 
seemed to thunder through the silent 
thoroughfares. The windows were filled 
with faces, and at the door of the Casino, 
or Club House, a crowd of young men 
stood with billiard-cues in their hands to 
see us go by. Thus weattained the house 
of the good doctor, to whom I was recom- 
mended, with more éc/e¢ than was pleasant, 
either to me or to José. The boy had, of 
course, put on his boots for the occasion ; 
but his feet were swollen from exertion, 
and this, with the tormenting cobbles of 
the streets, made him limp in a marked 
degree. Nevertheless, he prattled glee- 
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fully of the mare’s performances to any 
that would listen to him. 

To my confusion, the doctor was not at 
home when we arrived at his house. But 
as soon as the ladies of his family under- 
stood the meaning of the confabulation at 
the door, they invited me into the recep- 
tion-room, and despatched the letter to 
the doctor straightway. There were in all 
six ladies, and I, all but a stranger to their 
tongue, in the midst of them. The doc- 
tor’s mother, a handsome woman in the 
prime of life, seated herself on the sofa, 
which is the place of honor in a Spanish 
drawing-room, and the other ladies, with 
myself, were ranged in chairs to the right 
and left of her. The doctor's wife, a 
beautiful girl of two or three and twenty, 
seemed to be of no more esteem in the 
house than the doctor’s sisters — graceful 
and dark-cyed, like most Spanish girls. 

But how mortally perplexing it was that 
I could not by a coherent conversation 
fitly respond to the civility with which 
they thus ceremoniously received me! 
Now and then we struggled with fair suc- 
cess into talk of a minute’s duration; but 
it always ended with a lifting of eyebrows, 
a twinkling of black eyes, pleasant smiles 
and laughter. It is notorious in Spain 
that the stranger makes himself under- 
stood best when he is tutored by a pretty 
girl. Spanish spoken by a charming 
mouth is the sweetest music that ever 
traced its source to Babel: and I suppose 
the intelligence may be quickened by dark, 
lustrous eyes. Hence | soon found that 
one word from Donna Mercedes — the 
youngest of the ladies — was, to my dull 
comprehension, worth ten words from any 
of the others. None the less, however, it 
was a merciful relief when the young doc- 
tor himself appeared, and by his hearty 
goodness made it clear that it mattered 
little, as far as my welcome was concerned, 
whether we understood each other or not. 
Cigars were lighted; cigars were even 
pressed into my pocket “for the road to- 
morrow ;” and bottles of Bass’s ale were 
opened in the presence of the ladies, who 
did not disdain also to sip lightly the con- 
tents of the bottles. Several young men, 
friends of the doctor, now came to swell 
the company, and restraint was at an end. 
And here, as elsewhere, I learnt to love 
the Spanish nature. With much merely 
external courtliness, it includes an earnest 
desire to be hospitable towards a stranger 
that is very winning. At dinner, for ex- 
ample, without the slightest tincture of 
vulgarity, the ladies vied with each other 
to put titbits of this viand and that upon 
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It was a bright meal, illumined 
by black eyes. The doctor sat at the 
head of the table; three of the gentlemen 
faced him at the other end. To his right 
was his mother —still in the place of 
honor. I sat next to this lady, with the 
doctor’s wife on my other side. So mani- 
fest a rule of the mother-in-law would 
agree well with but few English wives; 
here it seemed to go smoothly enough. 

After dinner, the doctor carried me 
through the deserted streets of the town 
by the light of the moon. 

“There is nothing to see in Guia— 
nothing at all,” he said. 

He had migrated to Tenerife from Se- 
ville for family reasons; but the contrast 
between Seville and Guia was too extreme 
to be easily supportable. This only he 
said, in unadulterated praise of Tenerife: 
that it is marvellously healthy. 

“ Drier than Madeira; therefore, better 
than Madeira,” so, with a serious profes- 
sional air, he judged it. 

Moreover, the remarkable cheapness of 
living in Tenerife was of some account in 
its favor. 

“What do you think my income is 
here?” he asked. “ Well, I keep this 
establishment — men, maids, horses, and 
dogs, and all my relations, on two thou. 


my plate. 


sand five hundred pesetas (one hundred 
pounds).” 
The common necessaries of life cost 


little or nothing. As for fruit, there is no 
end to it. Game, represented by par- 
tridges and rabbits, is also fairly abun- 
dant; the walls of a corridor in the house 
were adorned with the feathered skins of 
partridges, nailed up to dry. Of all the 
trials pertaining to such a life, for a man 
of ardent temperament, the isolation was 
the worst. Though Tenerife is but a 
speck on the ocean, the roads and country 
between Guia and Santa Cruz, the pe 
rendered it impossible to make the journey 
in less than two or three days. 


From The Athenzum. 
MR. W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


Last week we recorded with much sad- 
ness the death (at Monte Video on the 
30th of September) of Mr. William Gif- 
ford Palgrave, minister resident and con- 
sul- general to the republic of Uruguay. 
We “have said with much sadness, for that 
must always be the feeling experienced in 
recording the end of a career which, 
though distinguished, has not attained the 
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full development of its early promise. 
Certainly those who knew Gifford Pal- 
grave’s special qualifications would not 
have expected that a man with such com- 
plete command over Eastern matters 
would have ended his days as official rep- 
resentative of the British government in 
South America. Such, however, is the 
irony of fate. To go back to the early 
days of the subject of our memoir, W. G. 
Palgrave — the second son of the late Sir 
Francis Palgrave, K.H., and Elizabeth 
Turner, one of the daughters of Mr. Daw- 
son Turner, a banker at Great Yarmouth 
—was born at 22 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, on January 24th, 1826. 
With his three brothers (of whom the 
eldest is Francis Palgrave, now poetry 
professor at Oxford, the third is Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S., and the fourth is Reg- 
inald Palgrave, now clerk of the House of 
Commons), Gifford Palgrave was educated 
at the Charterhouse, then occupying its 
original site near Smithfield, and under 
the head-mastership of Dr. Saunders, 
afterwards Dean of Peterborough. At 
school, as before he went to it, Gifford 
Palgrave showed signs of unusual ability. 
Among other honors he won the school 
gold medal for classical verse, and pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he obtained a scholarship, graduating first- 
class lit. hum., second-class math., 1846, 
his devotion to the college boat probably 
having prevented him from attaining equal 
honors in both schools. 

The East by this time had opened its 
attractions to him. He wentstraight trom 
college to India, and served for a time in 
the 8th Regiment, Bombay Native Infan- 
try, H.I.C. Shortly after this he became 
a Roman Catholic, was ordained a priest, 
and joined the order of the Jesuits, work- 
ing with much energy as a missionary in 
southern India. Eventually returning 
westward, he continued his labors in Syria, 
and accumulated that vast fund of knowl- 
edge of Arabic and Eastern lore which 
rendered him an almost unequalled mas- 
ter of these subjecis. It was his intimate 
acquaintance, not only with Arab litera- 
ture, but with Eastern life and thought, 
that led to his being, in 1862 and 1863, em- 
ployed by the late emperor of the French 
in that dangerous journey of exploration 
in central and eastern Arabia that gave 
the opportunity for the publication of the 
history of his adventures, a narrative 
which placed him at once among the best- 
known and most distinguished of Eastern 
travellers. The two volumes “ Central 
and Eastern Arabia” have become such 
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familiar acquaintances in many English 
families that it is scarcely needful to repro- 
duce here the thread of the narrative. 
The scene which describes his appearance 
in the garb and character of an Arab doc- 
tor; the ingenuity with which he traced 
out the habits of life of his patients before 
he would undertake their treatment ; the 
courage with which he proceeded to Riad, 
the capital of Nejed, the centre of Waha- 
bee power and fanaticism, though pro- 
vided with a treacherous letter of sup- 
posed safe-conduct, the intention of which 
was to commend himatonce to the execu- 
tioner; the skill with which he baffled his 
foes ; the flight from Riad; the shipwreck 
on the coast hear Muscat, in the Sea of 
Oman —all these and many more thrilling 
incidents have made the two volumes in 
which they are described among the most 
popular books of travel of the day. Nor 
is the interest in them confined to the 
story of the journey. They are full of 
brilliant passages containing stores of in- 
formation on Eastern life and Eastern 
history. The Wahabee sect, their mode 


of life, their government, the very country 
they lived in—all these and much more 
were set before the eyes, we may say with- 
out hyperbole, of the European public in 
a manner which never before had been 
thought of. 


About the time of the pub- 
lication of these volumes Gifford Pal- 
grave separated himself from the Jesuit 
body. Soon after he entered the diplo- 
matic service of the English government, 
and was appointed consul at Soukhoum 
Kalé in 1866, and moved to Trebizond in 
1867. In 1866 he married Katherine, the 
daughter of George Edward Simpson, of 
Norwich, by whom he has left three 
sons. He was appointed consul at St. 
Thomas and St. Croix 1873, Manila 1876, 
and in 1878 in Bulgaria, where he was 
appointed consul-general. In 1879 he was 
moved to Bangkok. The climate of Siam 
told heavily on his health, much under- 
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mined by many hardships and dangerous 
adventure. In 1884 he was appointed to 
be minister resident and consul general to 
Uruguay. 

Besides his great work on “ Central 
Arabia” Gifford Palgrave published a 
volume of “Essays on Eastern Ques. 
tions,” full of the varied information he 
had gathered during many years of wan- 
dering and study —for with him the two 
occupations, observation and thought, 
were ever combined. ‘ Hermann Agha,” 
an Eastern narrative, followed, and a very 
interesting sketch of “Dutch Guiana,” 
The last published volume, “ Ulysses,” a 
series of brilliant essays the subjects of 
which were provided by the varied scenes 
he had travelled through, is sufficiently 
described by its name. It is understood 
that he was engaged up to the time of his 
death on another work of great and varied 
interest, in the preparation of which he 
had taken a special pleasure, and it is 
hoped that this was sufficiently advanced 
to admit of publication. 

A word or two from the writings of a 
man enables us to realize him sometimes 
more vividly than any description. It is 
beyond the power of any one to place 
before the reader the brilliant conversa- 
tion, the vigorous power of description, 
the vast funds of erudition and of anec- 
dote, the quickness of affection, the vivid 
personality, which marked Gifford Pal- 
grave. The poems at the close of the 
story of ‘ Hermann Agha” give perhaps 
as close an insight into the character of 
the writer as any short quotation from his 
works, owing to their power of observation, 
their tone of merriment not unmixed with 
sadness, their warmth of feeling : — 


After years; 
From the never of those years, 
From the waste whose dews are tears, 
Thus we pluck the evermore 
Of the sunlight Eden shore, — 
After years. 





A Pope’s GIFT TO A QUEEN. — Among the | 
most cherished belongings of the queen of | 
Portugal is a clock of rare interest, if not 
beauty. The godfather of her Majesty was 
his Holiness Pope Pius IX., who, although | 
considering himself deeply insulted and ill-| 
used by King Victor Emmanuel, was yet 
Christian enough to take a paternal interest | 
in the children of his opponent. All manner | 
of means, direct and indirect, did the good | 


pontiff use to keep alive the true faith in the | 


hearts of the young princes and princesses, 
and when the youngest girl of the family was 
married by proxy to the king of Portugal, and 
about to start for an unknown country, her 
venerable godfather sent her as a bridal pres- 
ent a clock, each hour indicated by the relic 
of some saint. This unique gift must have 
been a source of comfort to the young queen, 
who was not fifteen years old when she left 
her native Jand. 
Science and Art. 








Are you looking for a Magazine? 


To intelligent readers who are casting about at this season 
with a view of deciding what magazine they will take next 


year, we beg to present the merits of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


The price is $3.00 a year, —lower than some of the others — 
but the quality and character is as high as any published any- 
where. There are many features which might be announced 
for 1889, but the following paragraph is intended to show just 


what we propose to accomplish : 





The publishers of ScrrBNER’s MAGAZINE aim to make it the most 
popular and enterprising of periodicals, while at all times preserving its 
high literary character. 25,000 new readers have been drawn to it dur- 
ing the past six months by the increased excellence of its contents 
(notably the Railway articles), and it closes tts second year with a new]. 
impetus and an assured success. The illustrations will show some new 
effects, and nothing to make ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE attractive and inter- 
‘Jesting will be neglected. 
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